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Editorial Comment 





Cold-War “Jitters” 


A WELCOME word of warning has been sound- 
ed by C. L. Sulzberger writing in a recent 
issue of the New York Times. Commenting on 
the current bomb-rattling on the part of both 
East and West, he writes: ““The result is a game 
of ‘chicken’ played with nuclear implications. 
‘Chicken,’ it may be recalled, is the perverse and 
juvenile sport of driving two automobiles head- 
on at each other to see which driver flinches 
first.” 

The various issues which divide the free world 


from the Communist bloc are each in themselves 


neither clear-cut nor decisively significant. They 
have become symbols, indications of the oppo- 
nents’ determination not to be cowed or under- 
estimated. Consequently, there is the temptation 
to draw the line arbitrarily — be it Berlin, Laos, 
or some other front. The temptation, though 
understandable, is too dangerous to be indulged. 
It is not a question of yielding piecemeal to an 
insatiable enemy till the free and uncommitted 
world is nibbled away. That is a simplification of 
our dilemma. What must be considered by any 
sane person is the prospect of the total destruc- 
tion of our world. 

That the prospect is not utterly remote may 
be gauged from President Kennedy’s concern 
for a stronger Civil Defense program. According 
to Alsop the President said to a group of con- 
gressmen reluctant to make increased Civil 
Defense appropriations: “Think of my respon- 
sibility. If something goes wrong, we might 
have 70 million dead.” No grimmer reminder 
to those inclined to play “chicken” is required. 

The argument of the bellicose gentlemen who 
call for a show-down just to “show” the Russians 


_ that Uncle Sam is not to be trifled with, sounds 


hollow in this context. This does not mean that 
the democracies must capitulate feebly to every 


' new Soviet threat and demand. It does mean 


that the peril of thermo-nuclear catastrophe 
should not be courted as a gesture. If the status 
of Berlin merits the risk of war — a question 
on which there is considerable division of o- 
pinion in our ranks — then presumably the 
terrible deductions must be made and the need- 
ful measures taken. If it does not, then we must 


| not be worried by considerations of loss of face. 


Among all the losses that face the world that 
would appear to be the most expendable. 
A realization by both sides of the degree to 


which the United States views Berlin as a symbol 
of its determination not to be bullied by an over- 
confident aggressor should act as a brake on the 
fateful course on which the world appears at 
present to be careening. It is still not too late 
to invoke the intervention of the United Na- 
tions in the current crisis. There is little point 
in patchwork in Kuwait or other trouble-spots 
otherwise. All the signs call “halt.” The real 
measure of statesmanlike responsibility lies not 
in the construction of more Civil Defense shel- 
ters but in the creation of political conditions 
which will enable us to continue on this globe. 


Shavit IT 


B* LAUNCHING a rocket fifty miles into the 

atmosphere Israel became the sixth nation 
to achieve this feat since the end of World War 
II. That the tiny country should have accom- 
plished alone through Israeli scientists something 
done till now only by such powers as the United 
States, Russia, Britain, France and Japan is 
another indication of the extraordinary vitality, 
courage and ability of the young state. To be 
viable Israel must compensate with boldness and 
ingenuity for its lack of natural resources and 
its beleaguered condition. Fortunately, it is rich 
in human resources where zeal and talent must 
make up for numbers. 

While the rocket, Shavit II, represents pri- 
marily a great scientific achievement, its defense 
value need not be minimized. No one more than 
the statesmen and scientists of Israel regrets that 
the pure joy in this triumph of intelligence and 
technology should include other considerations. 
As Israeli leaders have repeatedly offered, it 
would be well if this energy and ability could 
be used in co-operation with the hostile Arab 
states for the solution of the urgent problems 
of the Middle East and for the productive de- 
velopment of its lands. 

The reaction of the United Arab Republic 
has been characteristic. It is negotiating for the 
purchase of rockets from private manufacturers 
in the United States, apparently with the ap- 
proval of Washington. This represents no scien- 
tific advance for Egypt, merely a further accu- 
mulation of potential armament. Nor does the 
United States’ readiness to rival Russia in sup- 
plying the Egyptian arsenal, in view of Egypt’s 
oft-avowed aggressive objectives, add to the 
stability of the Middle East. In the meantime, 
one must congratulate Israel. 
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Unwanted Elections 


(Letter from Israel) 


by Moshe 


HEN Mapai repulsed the attack of 
- Mr. Beigin’s Herut movement at the last 
elections and emerged in November, 1959, 
stronger than ever, no one, I am sure, expected 
that in little more than a year it would prove 
necessary to elect a new Knesset. With its 52 
members out of 120 (including five belonging 
to affiliated Arab parties), it seemed that Mr. 
Ben-Gurion would always have a number of 
different ways of forming a coalition Cabinet. 
He could join with the twelve members of the 
National Religious Party, the sixteen representa- 
tives of left-wing labor Mapam and Achdut 
Ha’avoda, the fourteen General Zionists and 
Progressives — or a combination of two or more 
of these. There appeared to be a wide field for 
maneuver. And, besides, there was no particular 
reason in the offing for a political crisis. The 
threatened rift between veteran settlers and new- 
comers, Ashkenazim from Europe and Sephar- 
dim from the Middle East countries, had proved 
much shallower than most observers feared; the 
standard of living was steadily improving; indus- 
try was booming and business men had found, 
to their pleased surprise, that the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, under Pinhas Sapir, 
was anxious to aid and encourage them; the bor- 
ders had been quiet ever since the Sinai Cam- 
paign, and there were no obvious differences on 
foreign policy, of immediate importance, be- 
tween the coalition parties. 

And yet, in February, 1960, all this apparent- 
ly solid structure seemed to have collapsed in 
ruins. The Prime Minister had resigned in pro- 
test against the decision of a Cabinet commit- 
tee representing all parties, including his own. 
Only the National Religious Party was prepared 
to join Mapai in a new coalition under his leader- 
ship, and even they imposed the condition that 
at least one other group should come in with 
them. Mr. Pinhas Rosen, the Progressive Minis- 
ter of Justice, who had co-operated with Ben- 
Gurion throughout the life of the State (with 
one brief interval), felt that he could not re- 
main in the same Cabinet with him. Progressives, 
Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda all insisted on 
the same condition: without B.G.! They would 
serve under any other leader of Mapai as Prime 
Minister but not under Ben-Gurion. And since 


Moshe Bar-Natan, political commentator, is our regular 
Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


Mapai would not abandon its leader, there was 


no alternative but to ask the electors to decide, | 


The immediate cause of the crisis was, of 
course, the Lavon Affair and, more particularly, 
the attitude adopted by Ben-Gurion. All parties, 
including his own, had been willing to agree on 


a formula for closing the tragic chapter which | 


began with the “unfortunate operation” of 1954, 
which led to the resignation of Pinhas Lavon as 
Minister of Defense. Ben-Gurion alone insisted 
that, now that the matter had been reopened, 
only a judicial inquiry could establish the truth, 
and declared that he could not be responsible for 
a Cabinet decision which he regarded as a viola- 
tion of basic democratic principles, or remain the 
leader of his party so long as it continued to place 
its trust in Lavon as Secretary-General of the 
Histadrut. Mapai heart-searching seemed to be 


on the verge of an irreparable split but, after | 


much heart-searching, the majority rallied be- 
hind Ben-Gurion; Lavon was deposed and the 
party unitedly declared that it would serve un- 
der no one else as Prime Minister. 


Bet, of course, that was not the whole story. 

The “Affair” had undoubtedly aroused many 
inside and outside the ranks of the party leaders, 
but if there had been no desire for a crisis the 
difficulties would have been easily overcome and 
the Government would have been re-formed 
with the same composition as before. The one 
man who in all sincerity could not let bygones 
be bygones was Pinhas Rosen, who was deeply 
offended by Ben-Gurion’s categorical denuncia- 
tion of the proceedings of the Cabinet commit- 
tee over which he had presided, and it was hardly 
possible for the Progressives to re-enter the coali- 
tion with anyone else as their representative. For 


the left-wing splinter groups, Mapam and Ach- | 
dut Ha’avoda, this was a heaven-sent opportvu- | 


nity of striking a shrewd blow at their powerful 
rival. Whatever the result, they seemed bound 
to gain. If Mapai agreed to join a Cabinet with- 
out Ben-Gurion, their morale would be shattered 
and they would have lost their greatest electoral 


asset; if they refused, it might be expected that | 


Lavon’s many supporters would enter upon the 
electoral struggle half-hearted and disgruntled. 
At the same time, it would be possible to direct 
the main brunt of the attack against Ben- 
Gurion’s younger lieutenants, Dayan and Peres, 
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who were being groomed for leadership. Above 
all, here was a sensational issue, which could be 
made the central feature in an all-out political 
campaign, and might be expected if not to win 
over, at least to neutralize, many members of 
Mapai itself. After their long period in coalition 
with Mapai, such issues were hard to come by. 
The left-wing ministers had shared the responsi- 
bilities of office for over five years. They had 
swallowed Mapai’s internal and foreign policy, 
and there was no reason to expect that if they 
allowed the Knesset to run its full term they 
would be any more successful at the next election 
than they had been at the last. The opportunity 
was too good to miss. 

At the same time, another development took 


| place which seemed to give the right-wing op- 


position to Mapai a better chance of success than 
ever before. Herut’s attack in 1959 had failed; 
obviously, it was too far to the right. The Gen- 
eral Zionists, representing the middle class and 
the business interests, had gradually declined 
from the twenty-three seats which they had 
commanded at their zenith to a miserable eight. 
The Progressives, more moderate and liberal, had 
been inching their way forward with painful 
slowness, first losing and then gaining a single 
seat at intervals of four years. The former had 
been in opposition, except for one four-year 
spell; the latter had always tried to exert in- 
fluence from within; neither method seemed to 
give prospects of any significant advance. 

Then something happened, apparently by 
chance, which led to results out of all proport- 
ion to what was expected at the time. Both the 
Progressives and the General Zionists have labor 
wings; that of the former consisting mainly of 
some score of collective and co-operative settle- 
ments, and the latter largely of town workers. 
Ha’oved Hazioni (Progressives) has been inside 
the Histadrut, the General Federation of Labor, 
for many years. The General Zionist Workers 
joined only recently. The two groups decided 
to amalgamate, in so far as their Histadrut ac- 
tivities were concerned; and it was stipulated at 
the time that this should not in any way obligate 
the parent parties. The merger was consumma- 
ted, however, at the time when the Lavon Affair 
had created a tense political situation which 
might be compared to an oversaturated solu- 
tion, and the amalgamation acted somewhat like 
a grain of dust which results in the sudden crys- 
tallization of the dissolved substance. The leaders 
of the two parties looked around, as it were, and 
perceived all of a sudden that there was no real 
obstacle to their combining to form a united 
party. The fact that the Progressives were in 
effect in opposition removed one of the major 
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obstacles to union that had always previously 
existed. The unrest in academic circles, which 
I have dealt with in a previous article, also seemed 
to give prospects of the adhesion of many who 
had previously kept aloof from party politics. 
And so Progressives and General Zionists came 
together with a great flourish of triumpets to 
found the new Liberal Party. 


THE MERGER was consummated with unusual 

speed. It was agreed that the governing bodies 
should be constituted on a basis of parity. Al- 
though the General Zionists had eight Knesset 
seats to the Progressives’ six, the latter claimed 
to have many more previously uncommitted ad- 
herents at their disposal, who would join the new 
party although they had previously stood aloof 
from politics. This is all the stranger in view of 
the fact that the Progressives’ present strength 
is the highest they have ever had, while the 
other partner had at one time nearly three times 
as many members in the legislature. This may 
well be taken as an indication that the General 
Zionists regard the support they have lost over 
the past ten years as gone with the wind; other- 
wise, it seems hardly likely that they would have 
agreed so easily to accept no more than equal 
shares in the potential political spoils. 

The question of leadership has in reality been 
deferred to the indefinite future. It was hoped 
that Dr. Nahum Goldmann, President of the 
World Zionist Organization and of the World 
Jewish Congress, would settle in Israel and agree 
to become the leader of the Liberals. After in- 
quiring into the situation carefully on the spot, 
however, Dr. Goldmann decided to reject the 
offer, while joining the new party and under- 
taking to give it his active support in the elec- 
toral campaign. It was reliably reported that he 
felt that he would be justified in giving up his 
important role in the leadership of Diaspora 
Jewry only if the Liberals might be expected to 
emerge from the polls strong enough to insist 
on his becoming Foreign Minister in the new 
Government. His refusal may therefore be un- 
derstood as yet another indication that the 
Liberal hopes of winning enough seats to be an 
alternative to Mapai as the central factor in the 
Administration is considerably exaggerated. 

For the present, Mr. Pinhas Rosen will head 
the Liberal list of candidates, with Mr. Peretz 
Bernstein of the General Zionists second. These 
two worthy gentlemen are slightly younger than 
Mr. Ben-Gurion — but age is not merely a mat- 
ter of years. Mr. Rosen had already expressed 
his wish to retire after the Eichmann Trial, 
while Mr. Bernstein’s leadership has been hardly 
more than titular for some time. They are both 
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very decent, moderate and well-liked, but it is 
difficult to imagine either of them negotiating 
with Kennedy and de Gaulle, or standing up to 
Nasser. If the Liberals really expect to be taken 
seriously as an alternative, they will some day 
have to put forward candidates of prime-minis- 
terial caliber. 

Actually, of course, the leadership will be in 
other hands. But whose, in default of Nahum 
Goldmann? On the Progressive side, there is 
Mr. Izhar Harari, another very worthy gentle- 
man — younger, but not exactly inspiring. Then 
there is a rising star, Moshe Kol, who has played 
a prominent part in the merger. He has done a 
good job as Head of the Jewish Agency’s Youth 
Aliyah Department — a position which seems to 
fit the measure of his capabilities with tolerable 
accuracy. Who is there among the General Zion- 
ists? The most prominent figure is Yosef Saphir, 
of citrus-growing circles, who was a capable 
Minister of Communications in 1951-55. Others 
are Yosef Serlin, who was Minister of Health 
during that period, but seems to have lost his 
grip on the reins of power in his party’s counsels; 
Elimelech Rimalt, head of the General Zionist 
Workers and leader of the small parliamentary 
group; and Mordechai Levanon who was Mayor 
of Tel Aviv until the last elections. No doubt, 
the order in which these men will be placed in 
the party’s list of candidates will give some clue 
to the balance of forces; the one certain predic- 
tion which may be made is that there will be a 
prolonged and determined struggle for power. 


THE Liserats’ platform contains the usual plat- 
itudes together with a few more concrete 


PREVIOUS RESULTS OF 
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measures. In foreign affairs the electorate j, 
promised more vigorous initiative (though Ben. 
Gurion’s initiative in Canada, the United State, 
Britain and France was immediately smeared 
an election trick), but the policy amounts to 
little more than a claim that anything Mapai can 


do the Liberals can do better. In economic affair; | 


the aim is to be the encouragement of private 
enterprise. The party promises to enact a con. 
stitution for Israel, to safeguard the liberty of 
the individual, and to institute a State health 
insurance scheme to replace the Histadrut’s Kv. 
pat Holim and the other, smaller, sick funds, 
The main foundation of the Liberal appeal, 
however, is the exploitation of the Lavon Affair 
as a proof that Israel’s democracy is in danger 
and the denunciation of the concentration of 
too much power in the hands of one man and 
one party. 


I have dwelt at length on this party becaus | 


it seems at first sight to be a new feature on the 
political scene in Israel, though the novelty i 
somewhat deceptive. In the campaigns of the 
other parties there does not appear to be any 
great change. Herut will undoubtedly find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to work up anything 
like the momentum of 1959, when it could ap- 


peal to intercommunal passions and claim to be} 


the only force standing as an alternative to Mapai 


rather than a potential coalition partner. They/ 


will no doubt repeat the claim, but the effect on 
the electorate will probably be confusing rather 
than impressive. The religious parties might gain 
a seat or two, but they appeal to a narrow and 
well-defined circle of voters, and can expect to 
do little more than mark time. Mapam and Ach- 
dut Ha’avoda are directing all the force of their 


propaganda against Mapai and Ben-Gurion. The} 


former hope to gain votes among the Araby, 
while the latter are appealing mainly to dis- 
gruntled Mapainiks, particularly those who ob- 
jected to the deposition of Lavon. 

None of the political groups, including the 
two “alternatives,” really hope to dislodge Mapai 
from its position as the largest party. The most 
they actually hope for is to weaken it sufficiently 
to leave its representatives as a minority within 
the Cabinet. So far, Israeli Cabinets, though 
composed of coalitions of up to six parties, have 
been held together owing to the fact that Mapai 
has had the majority of seats among Government 
supporters, and therefore has been able to claim 
a majority of Cabinet ministers. Consequently, 
in spite of the continual interparty haggling and 
compromise, especially before the formation 0! 
a Cabinet, it has been possible to arrive at deci- 


sions on concrete questions by majority vote,| 


and thus maintain a reasonably coherent policy. | 
_ searc 
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If the Right and the Left achieve their aim, this 
may no longer be practicable. This is the real 
danger to Israel’s democracy. 

Even among the politicians, enthusiasm for the 
elections is not so fervent today as it was a few 
months ago. It seems fairly certain that in Au- 
gust and September the same parties, with more 
or less the same strengths, will be negotiating on 
the formation of a Cabinet with the same Prime 
Minister. The electorate is showing no enthu- 
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siasm whatsoever. In addition to the fact that 
so little time has passed since the last elections, 
all the interparty differences seem so trivial and 
unimpoitant in comparison with the overpower- 
ing experience of the Eichmann Trial and the 
reliving of the tragedy of the Holocaust. How- 
ever, the ponderous machinery has been set in 
motion, and on August 15 the people of Israel 
bo: go, wearily and rather reluctantly to the 
polls. 


The Values of Eastern European Jewry 
and of American Society 


by Marshall Sklare 


M’ TOPIC is a rather familiar one, for a 

number of sociologists, anthropologists, 
and psychologists have investigated and written 
about the area of Jewish value systems.’ Aside 
from the interest engendered by the publica- 
tion of Life Is With People,’ one of the major 
reasons for this attention has been the high rate 
of social mobility among American Jews. In- 
vestigators have sought to discover why Jews 
from Eastern Europe, who comprise over 80% 
of the American Jewish community, climbed the 
class-ladder so much more rapidly than other 
groups which came to the United States at about 
the same time and in similar numbers. 

Some, as for example Nathan Glazer, have ap- 
proached the issue from the vantage-point of 
the sociology of the Jewish group itself. Others, 
like Fred Strodtbeck, have been concerned with 
general problems such as achievement and talent 
identification. The hope is that explanations for 
certain general phenomena will become clearer 
by studying the Jews, a conspicuous case of high 
achievement and rapid mobility. Emphasis is 
placed on contrasting Jews with groups charac- 
terized by low achievement and limited mobility. 

The reason for Jewish achievement and mo- 
bility is not immediately obvious. It is apparent 
that East European Jews came here bereft of 
capital, and that they lacked even such non- 
pecuniary assets as a knowledge of the English 
language. Admittedly they were not farmers; 
they did not require emancipation from the 
meanness, or to use Marx’s term, the “idiocy” 





Presented at a recent meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, as part of a symposium on “Value- 
Conflict and Value-Congruence in Minority-Majority 
Group Identification.” 

Dr. Sklare is Director of the Division of Scientific Re- 


| search of the American Jewish Committee. 


of rural life. But their occupational distribu- 
tion could hardly constitute the entire explana- 
tion. 

How might the first-generation — or second- 
generation — Jew view these matters? Guaran- 
teed anonymity, and reassured by the presence of 
a Jewish interviewer, he might reply that the 
explanation is simple: Jewish superiority — Jew- 
ish achievement in America has been superior 
because the Jews are a superior people. 

Our social science fraternity was hardly pre- 
pared to give credence to such sentiments. We 
avoided ethnocentric leanings; we considered 
quasi-biological metaphors reprehensible. Rather, 
our explanations were couched in terms of the 
subject of this meeting — value systems. We 
reasoned that the Jew succeeded because the value 
system which he brought with him from Eastern 
Europe was congruent with the value system of 
American core society. 

An earlier generation of commentators had 
viewed matters differently. To them (and I am 
referring to committed Jews, not to anti- 
Semites) it had seemed that East European Jewry 
<vas obsessed with ritualism rather than being the 
lucky possessors of a value system destined to 
produce group adjustment. These intellectuals 
pleaded for an end to Jewish resignation; they 
condemned those who were more concerned 
about the rewards of the world-to-come than 
about defending their families against the on- 
slaughts of pogromists. Judaism was seen as an 
other-worldly faith thoroughly ridden with su- 
perstition — the evil-eye, the dybukk, and the 
menstruating female ever-ready to pollute the 
closest male. All of this not to mention the wun- 
der-rebbe. In sum, these commentators did not 
conceive of value-congruence and of the pro- 
pensity of the value system in the area of social 
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mobility. It would not have occurred to them 

to note parallels between Judaism and Calvinism, 

as did Glazer in a recent statement: 
There is no question that Judaism emphasizes 
the traits that businessmen and intellectuals re- 
quire, and has done so since at least 1,500 years 
before Calvinism. We can trace Jewish Puritan- 
ism at least as far back as the triumph of the 
Maccabees over the Hellenized Jews and of the 
Pharisees over the Sadducees. The strong em- 
phasis on learning and study can be traced that 
far back, too. The Jewish habits of foresight, 
care, moderation probably arose early during 
the two thousand years that Jews have lived 
primarily as strangers among other peoples. 
Other features of Jewish religion and culture 
tended to strengthen the complex of habits lead- 
ing to success in trade and the professions.® 

Some contemporary scholars have approached 
the topic of our discussion from the vantage- 
point of social pathology rather than social mo- 
bility. Noting such phenomena as the low crime- 
rate of the Jewish group and the relative absence 
of alcoholism, they too have highlighted the 
Jewish value system. Investigators have stressed 
that the Jewish value system, by encouraging 
social mobility, reduces social pathology. Jackson 
Toby, for example, views the Jewish value sys- 
tem as working to prevent the growth of juve- 
nile delinquency inasmuch as it motivates suc- 
cessful scholastic performance and thus facili- 
tates the attainment of middle-class status. Suc- 
cess is within the grasp of the Jewish youngster; 
he does not have to utilize deviant means to ful- 
fill the expectations of the American value sys- 
tem. 

When pathology does rear its ugly head — as, 
for example, when high rates of psychoneurotic 
disorder among Jews are discovered in a study 
of New Haven, Connecticut — it is emphasized 
that the statistics are based on cases in treatment 
rather than on the actual prevalence of mental 
illness.* It is suggested that the rates are accoun- 
ted for by the fact that Jews are more inclined 
to accept psychotherapy than others. It is fur- 
thermore projected that the Jewish value system 
is responsible for this tendency. Thus once again 
this value system is seen as functional rather than 
dysfunctional — as inclining the descendants of 
the shfetl [the “Jewish” town of Eastern 
Europe] in humane and liberal directions. 


THE work of others relieves me of the necessity 

of making a general statement about the value 
system of Eastern European Jewry. Also, I am 
not required by the focus of the discussion to 
begin from the vantage-point of either mobility 
or pathology. Finally, I need not take the quality 
of value-congruence as my starting point, al- 
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though this has been the focus of much of th 
recent literature. In fact since the subject of 
value-conflict has not received major attention 
of late, it is tempting to stress just this particuls 
theme. There are good reasons for doing s0 in. 


asmuch as the concentration on value-congru. 


ence has several dangers. The analyst, discover. 
ing indications of successful group adjustment 
in America, reasons back to the original culture 
to find the explanation for such “goodness to 
fit.” In doing so he runs the risk of subtly re. 


shaping the culture in the American image. Also, f 


a rather limited picture can result from the pro. 


cedure — the analyst does not tend to investi. | 


gate interaction between cultures. He may not 
notice the way in which the minority-group 
culture is modified in the new environment, how 


parts of it are reformulated or dropped, how} 


elements foreign to the original culture are a- 


similated even by those who proclaim their fidel- | 


ity to traditional ideals. The analyst may not 
be led to consider how the revamped culture may 
be productive of continued group cohesiveness 


One task remains before selecting several as- 
pects of the East European and American value 


system for detailed attention. This task is that 


of reminding you, and myself, of the temptation 
toward sentimentalism. It is my conviction that 
some discussions on the topic of the Jewish value 
system have been marred by this tendency. Ex- 
posure to incorrect facts has not always been 
responsible; rather, a predisposition toward stres- 
sing only the “good” facts has been present. At 
times this predisposition is displayed by friendly 


Gentiles. At other times it is betrayed by the 


immigrant Jew who is in the process of recalling 
the world of his childhood. And frequently it 
is exhibited by the Jewish intellectual who feels 
powerless to find his place in the American-Jew- 
ish community. He responds to his situation by 
celebrating yesterday’s community. In the pro- 


cess he glosses over unpleasant facts — facts} 


which do not square with his projections onto 
the Jewish past. Indeed his projections are fre- 
quently identical with his aspirations for Ameri- 
ca’s future. He prays that our land might one 
day become the shfetl of his dreams: a place 
where scholarship will be appreciated, the crude 
businessman tamed, and individuals talk their 
problems through rather than act them out, 
gun-in-hand. While he is impatient with Amer- 


ica for hindering her transformation into tht} 


“Great Shtetl,” to the American Jew he is alto- 
gether unforgiving. Perhaps he is incited by the 


fact that while consciously he abjures all paro-| 


chialism, secretly he shares a belief in the super- 
iority of the Jew. That the Jewish group should 


succumb to the allurements of a civilization | 
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which he believes to be based on a false value- 
system strikes the Jewish intellectual as especial- 
ly reprehensible, 


HE REACTIONS of the group discussed above 

suggest that an analysis of the ethnocentrism 
of Eastern European Jewry and of American 
core culture may serve to provide substantial 
insight into these two value systems. In so pro- 
ceeding it is well to keep the neat formulation of 
Robin Williams in mind: “All known societies 
are to some extent ethnocentric; individuals 
everywhere give a preferential value to their own 
culture.” 

Certainly the East European Jew thought 
most definitely in terms of in-group and out- 
group, and considered each as being character- 
ized by very different value systems. The child 
was indoctrinated with the notion that as a Jew 
he was endowed with special qualities, with the 
consequent expectation of special achievement. 
As Zborowski and Herzog have pointed out: 

A series of contrasts is set up in the mind of the 
shtetl child, who grows up to regard certain 
behavior as characteristic of Jews, and its oppo- 
site as characteristic of Gentiles. Among Jews 
he expects to find emphasis on intellect, a sense 
of moderation, cherishing of spiritual values, 
cultivation of rational, goal-directed activities, 
a “beautiful” family life. Among Gentiles he 
looks for the opposite of each item: emphasis 
on the body, excess, blind instinct, sexual 
license, and ruthless force. The first list is 
ticketed in his mind as Jewish, the second as 
goyish.® 

Something is added therefore to the typical 
ethnocentrism of “our way is the best way.” 
One’s neighbors suffer from a chronic condition, 
a condition which entails a peculiar kind of in- 
feriority. In a word they lack a Yiddisher kop, 
a “Jewish head”: 

The shtetl folk feel that “head,” kop — and 
especially “yiddisher kop” — is the chief capital 
in any enterprise, and sometimes the only one. 
Yiddisher kop is identified with seykhel, “brain” 
or “good sense.” Every human being has sey- 
khel but “‘yiddisher seykhel” is of a special kind 
and quality. It is characterized by rapidity of 
orientation and grasping of a problem, intui- 
tive perception, and swift application to the 
situation.’ 

The pervasiveness of the value system com- 
bined with status-striving within the group mo- 
tivated many to stake a claim to hop: 

Even a manual worker claims that his muscles 
are directed by head work. A good blacksmith 
handles the iron with kop, head, and scoffs at 
the Gentile blacksmith — who heartily returns 
his pitying shrug, feeling that Jewish hands 
could never match his own mastery of the 
forge. ... Artisans are constantly pointing out 
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the intellectual demands of their labor. “You 
must put some head into it,” they say. Skilled 
workers look down upon the plain physical la- 
bor of teamster or porter, whose occupation 
requires “no kop.” But no work is considered 
“headless” by the one who does it... .8 
Of course all Jews are not superior to all Gen- 
tiles; it is recognized in the value system that 
the expectations of the culture may not be con- 
sistently fulfilled. Thus not all Jews possess a 
“Jewish head” — there is the Jew with the 
“Gentile head.” There is also the other deviant 
— the Gentile with the “Jewish head.” 

It is ironic that to the American Jew the 
quintessence of kop in its contemporary, secu- 
larized version was represented by a German Jew 
rather than an East European Jew. This Jew, 
Albert Einstein, uniquely fulfilled the value of 
kop on its highest levels — the level of ingenious 
intelligence where the ability to solve the mys- 
teries of the world and to comprehend the in- 
comprehensible come into play. Appropriately, 
his intellectual feats were accomplished without 
test tubes, without machines, and without tink- 
ering; kop was his only tool. And as if to give 
actuality to the symbolic, his kop was by far the 
most striking physical aspect of his person — 
the rest of his body was unimpressive. 

In this connection we may note the homage 
accorded to Einstein in the Jewish community. 
Although a Jew who practiced no rituals, who 
did not believe in the Jewish God, whose first 
wife was Gentile and whose children are strictly 
considered not members of the Jewish group, 
Einstein was honored by a wide spectrum of 
Jewish bodies including those espousing Ortho- 
doxy. Apparently the quality which made it pos- 
sible to legitimate Einstein in spite of his over- 
whelming religious derelictions was the perfect 
exemplification which he gave to that aspect of 
the Eastern European value system which I have 
designated as kop. Judged from this point of 
view, Einstein was the perfect Jew. 

Shifting now to the value system of American 
core culture, we perceive a different stance. 
There is no parallel to Yiddisher kop and its ob- 
verse, Goyisher kop. The stress is on the equal 
endowment of all, on the random diffusion of 
talent and kop. True, there are differences in 
levels of achievement but there is great reluc- 
tance to ascribe this to inherited and immutable 
characteristics, particularly if the low-achiever 
be a fellow-White. Substandard accomplishment 
is traced to passivity, to inadequate application 
to the task at hand, to the utilization of imprac- 
tical techniques, to immorality, to reluctance to 
plan for the future, or, to the sophisticate, to a 
value system which is out-of-joint with that of 
the core culture. But in any case the American 
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Creed guarantees that inequalities are not perma- 
nent; a change in behavior will result in a change 
of position. 

The ethnocentrism which develops given our 
value system may be briefly stated. America is 
orderly; the rest of the world disorderly. Amer- 
ica — with all its shortcomings — is straight- 
forward; the rest of the world devious and cor- 
rupt. America is practical; the rest of the world 
impractical. (But just as Jewish ethnocentrism 
is under attack, so is the traditional American 
image under attack as a result of technological 
developments and changes in the balance of 
power.) 

In contrasting the East European with the 
American value system, we may note the stress 
in Jewish culture on ingenious intelligence and 
the swift grasping of a problem, and in American 
culture on intelligence combined with work. 
The American scientific orientation has empha- 
sized the norms of efficiency and practicality. 
Thus the scientist has tended to select a problem 
which is manageable and solvable. This places 
him in a certain relationship with science — the 
researcher becomes more “applied” than “‘pure” 
in his orientation, more of an engineer and in- 
ventor than a methodologist and a philosopher 
of science. In this view, contemplation is impor- 
tant but it has its limits — problems are solved 
by combining intelligence with work, hard work. 
Thus the scientist must enter his laboratory to 
mix compounds, to heat, to cool, to observe. In 
keeping with traditional Jewish norms, however, 
Einstein’s photographs indicate passivity. He 
appears fartracht — lost in thought. But this 
is only our inability to see inside the man’s head. 
Actually his kop is working at fever-pitch. 


Yast opportunities opened to the immigrant 

and his children. Belief in the superiority of 
Yiddisher kop, the impact of secularization 
which redirected attention away from studies 
of a sacred nature, the attenuation though not 
the complete eradication of the presence or the 
memory of anti-Semitism — all may have played 
some role in facilitating superior accomplish- 
ment. In any case, lists of scholarship winners 
provided the Jewish public with confirmation of 
Jewish excellence and of the continued existence 
of Yiddisher kop. Even the quotas in colleges 
and professional schools constituted a left-hand- 
ed compliment to the potency of the “Jewish 
head.” And, with continued acculturation, the 
stage was set for a curious blending of ethnocen- 
trism on the part of the immigrants and their 
children: Jews were the smartest people, Amer- 
ica was the greatest nation. 

A further development also took place — the 
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blending of belief in “Jewish head” with Ameri. 
can values of efficiency and practicality. Her 
we may utilize the Einstein example once again, 
Einstein can exist as an ideal, and one can Con. 
tinue to honor his name (one honors oneself by 
paying homage to a member of one’s “‘extende 
family”). But only a thin line separates th 
achiever from the dreamer; it is dangerous t, 
emulate Einstein’s storming of the intellectyj 
heights. One’s sons are well-advised to employ 
the “Jewish head” in the service of more limite/ 
goals — the treatment of gall-bladder attack 
the complexities introduced into law and x. 
countancy by the passage of the Income Tx 
Amendment, the anticipation of the insatiahk 
and ever-changing wants of the American con. 
sumer. Such service sets the stage for the emer. 
gence of a new and rather surprising combins. 
tion of tendencies: belief in “Jewish head” to. 
gether with denigration of the intellectual lifr 

While it is true that the supremacy of th 
“Jewish head” receives what to the group mem. 
ber may be objective confirmation, counterforce 
are also at work. One is the emphasis, referred to 
earlier, on the equal endowment of all. Belief in 
“Jewish head” constitutes an apparent contradic- 
tion of this aspect of the American value system 
Belief in “Jewish head,” some feel, indicates 
fundamental disrespect for the value of the in- 
dividual personality, while others emphasize that 
it ill behooves the Jew, who has suffered so cruel- 
ly from the myth of racial superiority, to him- 
self take on beliefs of this nature. 

Additional complications are introduced by 
the character of American culture and social 
structure. The majority of the population 1 
urban. Farmers are rural businessmen rather 
than sodden peasants. And although the Jew 
outdistance their fellow ethnics, others to 
are mobile. Middle-class ways diffuse widely 
throughout the population. Furthermore, even 
the American upper-class is distinctive. Rather 
than a brutalized aristocracy with feudal roots 
as in Eastern Europe, it is represented by the 
boy who shares a room with one’s son at an Iv 
League college. This Gentile is a well-mannered 
youngster whose scholastic achievements cannot 
be discounted. True, his behavior on week-end 
is said to be less than ideal, but one has questions 
in this area about the conduct of one’s offsprinj 
as well. In sum, the Gentile who is encountered 
in suburbia, in business and professional rela- 
tionships, and on the campus, no longer perfect- 
ly fulfills the image of the out-group projected 
in the Eastern European value system. 


At the same time that a different type of 
Gentile is being encountered, the acculturation 
of the Jew proceeds apace. The subject of Jew- 
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ish acculturation is a large one; only a few per- 
spectives can be suggested in this paper. There 
is, for example, the value of work. The immi- 
grant must work hard so as to earn enough to 
buy necessities. Later, sights are raised; one 
works hard out of a desire to provide handsome- 
ly for one’s family. Both motivations do not 
contradict the traditional value system. How- 
ever, the immigrant or his offspring may ap- 
proach a different stage — that of asceticism 
about work. Work now has a certain holiness; 
one continues to labor and to accumulate as 
long as one is physically able. Work serves as an 
organizing force in the life of the individual. 
It thus begins to conflict with the traditional 
norm where economically productive activities 
are not valued for their own sake, and where all 
able-bodied males are not gainfully employed. 
The traditional ideal is to devote one’s energies 
to a more exacting and hence more gratifying 
fulfillment of the mitzvot [the commandments 
of Judaism] once a competence has been se- 
cured. Such a competence provides additional 
leisure for study and further resources for the 
giving of charity. These — together with making 
handsome provision for one’s family — are the 
true ends to which economic surplus should be 
devoted. 

In American culture the importance of work 
is increasingly in tension with the need for di- 
version, the desire to play, and the challenge of 
sports. The Jewish Sabbath — with its stress 
on religious exercises as well as unadulterated 
rest — is no longer fulfilling. As diversion, play, 
and sports become commercialized, Jews begin 
to cater to these needs. Furthermore, they 
themselves come to participate in such activities, 
and here the traditional value system poses cer- 
tain challenges. If most of the sports do not rest 
upon strength alone, certainly they depend on 
skillful muscular coordination. Kop is largely 
unimportant, even antithetical. These activities 
suffer from an additional shortcoming according 
to traditional norms. They have no tachlis — 
no rational goal. Golf, bowling, baseball, long 
vacations at the newest hotels — these activities 
are judged to be a waste of time by traditional 
norms. Perhaps play can be excused in children, 
but the traditional value system stresses that 
adults must concentrate on fachlis-oriented 
activities. 


The sub-community changes along with its 
public. Thus, as the desire for mass diversion, 
play, and sports grows, Jewish institutions begin 
to cater to these interests. Synagogues become 
“synagogue centers” and offer various recrea- 
tional features. “Authentic” Jewish life thus 
comes to encompass many activities formerly 
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thought to be more appropriate for the Gentile 
than the Jew. And the Jew not only plays but 
frequently does so under Jewish auspices, as, 
for example, with the B’nai B’rith bowling- 
team or at the temple dinner-dance. The com- 
pany which the Jew keeps indicates the incorpo- 
ration of the activity in the newer value-system, 
and, furthermore, its utilization for the attain- 
ment of ethnic cohesion. 


THis brief overview of selected aspects of 

American-Jewish, East European, and core so- 
ciety value systems cannot pretend to be more 
than a hurried excursion. The challenge of a 
more refined measurement of value systems is 
still with us; the task of studying samples of Jews 
and Gentiles, both gross populations as well as 
cases matched for selected demographic char- 
acteristics, also remains. It would seem that the 
analytical problems which will confront us in 
future years will no longer be so concentrated in 
the area of explaining social mobility, or in argu- 
ing the “goodness of fit” between Jewish and 
Gentile value systems. More attention may come 
to be focused on subtle differences which may 
still exist in value systems in spite of thorough- 
going acculturation by the minority group. And 
after the descriptive task is completed the job 
of evaluation will loom before us. Thus we can- 
not evade the task of considering the conse- 
quences for the general society of the present 
value system of the Jewish group, of analyzing 
the consequences for the Jewish group of their 
value system, and, finally, of making explicit 
the consequences for intergroup relations of the 
value systems of Jews and Gentiles. 
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One Who Survived 


by Gerhard Schmidt 


Si fractus inlabatur orbis .. . 
(“If the heavens broke and fell . . .”) 


Horace, CarM., III,3,7. 


ig! 1915, my parents lived in southwestern Ber- 

lin, a district that formerly was inhabited by 
the upper middle-class, but it had become un- 
fashionable some time before. Most the Jews 
had moved to a better neighborhood and we 
were, so to speak, the only “survivors” in that 
area. For many years I was the only Jew in my 
class, The district was already quite anti-Semitic, 
although in the “better” way characteristic of 
the era of William II. 

When the anti-Semitic Deutschvélkische 
Schutz und Trutzbund started its work, the 
leader delivered his speeches in the big hall of 
our school — the Askanisches Gymnasium. He 
would stick anti-Semitic labels on the wall. 
When we few Jews found them, we either took 
them off or we asked the principal to remove 
them. He would do it — without any word of 
approval or disapproval. 

My relationship with my fellow pupils was 
strange. Friendships could not be formed but 
neither were real hostilities expressed. I managed 
to get along fairly well. In most of my subjects 
I had to work as hard as any of the other stu- 
dents, but in Greek I stood at the top of the 
class. Therefore, when anti-Semitic remarks be- 
came too annoying, I simply refused to translate 
a difficult passage or to correct grammar. Peace 
was quickly restored, for the penalty for incom- 
plete homework was severe. At this time, I and 
a very good friend of mine were expelled from 
the Boy Scouts. It was not a pleasant experience 
but I did not really mind because I was not over- 
ly fond of the manner in which the group was 
conducted. I soon found that it was delightful 
to have my Sunday mornings to myself again. 

However, it came as a shock to me when I 
left the school that I did not receive an award 
from the principal. (I was the second-best stu- 
dent and only the first and I had received “‘ab- 
solute maturity” certificates.) The third-best 
student, instead of me, got an award — for gym- 
nastics. 

My days at the university were non-political. 
I stayed away from all the bustle and lived com- 
pletely as a student. Since my family had enough 
money, I was not compelled — as some others 
were — to work my way through the university. 
No other thought occurred to me than how to 


pursue my study of economics and philosophy, 
I attached myself particularly to Dr. Jastroy, 
one of the full professors of the University of 
Berlin. Around him a circle was formed which 
was politically liberal and many of his acquain. 
tances were among the most illustrious intellec. 
tuals of Berlin. He was an exacting instructor 
but a very kind man who invited some of us to 
his home. There was a real friendship with our 
teacher which lasted until his death. Those years 
were happy and they were not wasted. The false 
picture of the Heidelberg student had been out- 
lived completely in Germany after the First 
World War. Some, indeed, made a precarious 
living, fighting hard against rising costs during 
the period of inflation. 

A semester in Freiburg, where one could sense 
the unmistakable aura of the Middle Ages, left 


a lasting impression on me: the beautiful cathe- | 


dral built of red sandstone; the writings of the 
“overlord of all wise men,” Aristotle; in the 
course on economics the dialectics of Thomas 
Aquinas against the taking of interest. Rilke’s 
“Book of Hours” was used in lectures on the 
philosophy of religion to introduce us to the 
spiritual world of a monk absorbed in himself 
and his god. 

When I arrived in Munich in the summer of 
1923 and reported to the police — everybody 
had to do it — I was asked about my religion, de- 
spite the fact that the constitution forbade this. 
When I left, I saw troops with guns and swastika 
slings riding through the streets. This was my 
first encounter with the Nazis who had now 
stripped off the politer ways of anti-Semitism. 

So the years of study passed. It was difficult 
to find a job. These were the years of the stabi- 
lization of the currency, the years of unemploy- 
ment; a few months of unpaid work in a private 
bank, then an unimportant job in a factory was 
the best I could find. But when I arrived at the 
factory, I was told that I would not get a salary: 
they were just about to dismiss the employees. 


After a few weeks, however, I received a few | 


pennies, on which I could not have lived if I had 
to. What was more, I had to spend two and a 
half hours every day getting to and from my job. 
My superior was a former lieutenant in the lo- 
gistics branch of the army, a typical example of 
military officialdom, who did not even have the 
meager education of the Prussian officer; he had 


acquired only the malice of the professional non- [ 


commissioned officer. But it could not be helped: 
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there was nothing better and I stayed on until 
the factory closed because the market was at a 
standstill. 


NE DAY my telephone rang. It was one of my 
old teachers from the University, Dr. Schu- 
macher. “Doctor, what are you doing?” he 
asked. “Do you want a job in the statistical of- 
fice?” I accepted with pleasure. I went there the 
next day. The head of the department received 
me. “You are a Jew?” “Yes.” “You will find it 
very difficult here. By the way, I thought your 
dissertation very bad!” (It had been marked 
“valde laudabile” by the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Berlin.) But I took the job. 
I had to. This was an important thing in 1926. 


The work was very interesting. I had the feel- 
ing of being in the heart of economic life. All 
the economic magazines were available and I 
found all of them fascinating. I learned to un- 
derstand contemporary economics, and I might 
have made up my mind to stay there forever, 
if something had not occurred that called for 
the end of this work, too. 

A colleague of mine, apparently a protegé of 
those “higher up,” asked for the explanation of 
a certain subject on which I was working. There 
were some mathematical problems involved and 
the matter could not be explained within an 
hour or so. I had a short manuscript about it in 
my desk and handed it to him. After two weeks 
I received it back. In a few weeks it was pub- 
lished under his name. I had to report this be- 
cause otherwise it would appear that I had done 
nothing at all. ““What would you want, if the 
matter were to be settled ‘outside of the office’?” 
asked the head of the department. 

“I would insist that the magazine where the 
article was published give either the name of the 
government department as authority for the ar- 
ticle or my name as author: which of the two 
does not make any difference to me.” 

“You always run full tilt at everything! Look 
here, what you see in this publication” — and 
he showed me another one — “‘is by the president 
and signed with his name. They are not his ideas, 
either, but my own. That is how things are 
here!” 

It was intimated that I would get a promotion 
if I said nothing and I received the passport of 
an official instead of my regular passport, but 
I quit. A fortnight before I left, the plagiarist 
had to leave, too; not because of his sins but to 
avoid the possibility that after my departure and 
no longer under the secrecy imposed by my of- 
fice, I would reveal his secret. 

This incident destroyed my satisfaction in 
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government service and, at the age of twenty- 
six, I entered my father’s firm. 

It was an old firm in the real estate business, 
established by my grandfather more than fifty 
years before and run by the family. It had a 
good clientele. After two and a half years I be- 
came a partner. The firm maintained its high 
place although competition was strong. We made 
money and I had enough leisure to occupy my- 
self with my favorite pastime — reading. 

This was not to last, however. Beginning in 
1933 the firm was subjected to a series of per- 
secutions that led to its ultimate ruin and sale. 
The Labor Front began to harass us — and other 
firms — making demands that we would not 
meet. It was finally demanded of us that we give 
up our business. We refused. There was no law 
that could take the business out of the family 
control after more than fifty years. Then a series 
of attacks having to do with our using the Nazi 
salute began. First we did not use it, and the 
Labor Front ordered us to do so. We complied 
with their order and were then subjected to Ge- 
stapo questioning about it. They did not like a 
Jewish firm to use the salute, but they could do 
nothing since the Labor Front had ordered us 
to do so. Then the newspapers began to print 
vile things about many of the partners of the 
firm. By March, 1938, all the newspapers refused 
to accept our advertisements without which our 
business was doomed. By the middle of April the 
business was sold and, at the beginning of Aug- 
ust, it was firmly in other hands. (Our only 
consolation was that this owner was subsequently 
ruined when the Nazi regime fell.) 


THE BELL of our house in Grunewald rang one 

summer day in 1938. A policeman stood out- 
side. What did he want? Just to ask the maid 
whether Dr. Schmidt was still there and what 
he was doing. He was told that Dr. Schmidt was 
there and continuing his usual business. The 
policeman listened and went away. On October 
31st of that same year, a policeman stood again 
before our house and rang the bell. What did he 
want? Our German shepherd dog barked loudly 
and there had been some complaints from the 
neighbors. He was sorry but he had either to 
take the animal with him or it had to be given 
away. For seventeen years dogs had been in our 
house and they had never barked too loudly. 
Should we give the dog away or not? Should we 
take up the fight with the almighty police or 
not? If we did, then we would be “previously 
convicted” and it would be impossible to emig- 
rate to another country. The dog was taken to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, This organization asked for money to 
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feed him and, after four days, the dog found a 
new master. 

On November 10th, I went to the dentist and 
had two teeth pulled. While I sat in the chair, I 
heard the sirens of the fire engines returning 
from putting out fires in synagogues. In the af- 
ternoon I walked through the city investigating 
the rumor that the stores had been pillaged. It 
was true. 

At a quarter past seven, the bell at the garden 
door rang like an alarm clock. We did not want 
to answer but it rang louder. When I opened the 
door two stocky detectives stood there. “Is Dr. 
Schmidt here?” they asked. “Yes, I am he.” They 
searched me for weapons — a ridiculous thing 
to do. “Come with us!” “Why?” I received no 
answer. I went for some bread and a few toilet 
articles. They followed me step by step. When 
I went into the bathroom, one of them put his 
foot in the door so that he could continue to 
watch me. As we left the house, they asked me 
when I was born and whether I was German. 
Then they wanted to know if I owned a car. 
When I said no, they took me to police head- 
quarters in a taxi, which I had to pay for. One 
of them sat beside me and the other in front of 
me. 

I was led into police headquarters and heard 
a voice shouting in the darkness, counting off 
those brought in. Then we were led into different 
sections of the courtyard. One of the first per- 
sons I met in my section was my lawyer. As we 
were talking, a voiced boomed out: “Bring up 
the trucks!” They came immediately, big affairs 
with canvas tops. 


We rode through the dark streets, nobody 
knew where. In the back of every truck sat a 
policeman. We tried to read the names of the 
streets from which came howls of ‘Those are 
the Jews!” Suddenly the trucks stopped. What 
had happened? Then we heard voices from the 
darkness: “Are you pigs not out yet?” Pokes in 
the ribs followed by kicks. We looked around: 
S.S. men! 

We ran through a door. In the darkness we 
saw only the words: “Protective Custody 
Camp.” Then we entered a large courtyard 
where searchlights shone down on us. It was 
cold. Men in convicts’ dress walked around while 
S.S. men stood on guard. Then we were regis- 
tered. ““Who is to be informed in case something 
happens?” asked the prisoner who wrote down 
my data. When the S.S. men had gone a few 
steps away, the other prisoners came close and 
whispered: “You do not have to be afraid of us. 
We shout at you because we have to, but we 
don’t mean it. The more we shout, the better 
for you; then they leave you alone!” 
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All at once a loud voice tore through the 
night: “Kill him! The Jew Lehmann, because 
he does not want to submit to the regulations of 
the camp!” The commander of the camp was 
standing there. “I want to submit to the regula. 
tions of the camp!” cried Lehmann, but already 
blows were raining down on him. Fifteen lashes 
was what the commander had ordered. Later, 
we heard that this man was a professor at the 
University of Berlin, a mathematician of great 
repute. 

What time was it? We looked at the illumi- 
nated clock of the tower above the S.S. sentinel, 
who stood with his machine-gun pointed at us, 
We stood and stood and stood. Slowly the dawn 
came; our knees were aching, but nobody was 
allowed to sit down. Always new platoons came 
in. Suddenly somebody shouted: “Rings off! 
They will bother you when you are shoveling! 
Put your jewelry into the hats.” Everything of 
value was taken from us. 

We were given convicts’ garb, after being 
examined carefully and having all our scars 
noted. I received a pair of military riding breech- 
es which were too short and a striped cotton 
jacket. For underwear I was lucky enough to get 
a shirt with no buttons, a pair of socks, and a 
pair of shorts. Like everyone else, I had no over- 
coat, no gloves, no vest. My small cap was indeed 
a valuable possession. A few days later they com- 
pleted our outfit with military boots which, of 
course, did not fit. 

Our ordeal of standing was finally ended when 
we were led to our barracks. We had only ben- 
ches but it was better than nothing. Three hun- 
dred men were crowded into a building meant 
for two hundred. We slept on straw, packed so 
close we could hardly move. The food was al- 
ways soup; meat, when we had it, was whale 
meat cut into fairly small pieces. There was no 
butter; the nearest thing to it was fatty cheese 
from the Hartz Mountains. Breakfast consisted 
of skimmed milk with bread; lunch of sandwich- 
es which we took with us; dinner — usually 
some soup and bread. 


On the first day they still did not know what 
to do with us. Therefore, we had to do calisthen- 
ics: that particularly tiring torture called “push- 
ups.” It was a great strain for the old men. 


LATER ON things changed. We had to shovel — 

senselessly. The sand had to be shoveled from 
one pile to another, always in circles! This was 
done in a deep pit, on the edge of which the S.S. 
pickets stood, throwing sand into our faces. 
Then we were assigned regular jobs: we younger 
men went to the “clinker works,” the most 
dreaded working-place. Here the men shoveled 
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and carried sand. The jacket was worn backward 
and the sand was carried in the part usually worn 
in back. We called this the “‘carrousel” because 
the workers were in a circle, which could easily 
be supervised. The S.S. beat anyone who did not 
run quickly enough. But this was only the easier 
work. Then we had to work with cement, carry- 
ing sacks, each of which weighed a hundred- 
weight. First the bags were loaded on us from 
a ship in the canal. Then we had to walk up a 
shaky staircase and finally carry the sacks more 
than six hundred yards. Woe to him whose sack 
fell down! This was, of course, sabotage, and he 
had to stand four hours at attention in the 
afternoon. 

The most important thing in our camp was 
counting. We were counted when we left the 
barracks in the morning; we were counted when 
we fell in for roll-call five minutes later in the 
big square; we were counted when dispersed to 
the different labor groups; counted when we 
had our noonday meal; when we reported in at 
night at the big camp-square; when we lay on 
the straw like sardines. We were counted at least 
nine times every day like linen in a closet. But 
this was good, because the counting reduced the 
working time. 

After we had been counted on the camp 
square after work — and we may have had to 
stand for an hour in the damp cold of the night 
— we were not allowed to go in for our “aquar- 
ium soup” as a witty fellow called the eternal 
whale chowder. Now the cultural part of the 
camp started. We had to sing songs! From time 
to time a commission of journalists or super- 
Nazis showed up, and then we had to simulate 
a joyful mood, how well we were, so well that 
we were always happy. But what did they make 
us sing? Nazi songs? No, we had to sing what 
sounded like a folk song: 


“Today let us try, 

Let us try a new march. 

This march is called 

After the beautiful Sauerland! 


O, you beautiful Sauerland, 

You are known throughout the whole 
world. 

Everybody wants to see you, 

Therefore, the people come from near 
and far...” 


It must be admitted that neither the charm 
nor the deep meaning of this song was ever clear 
to me. Its eternal repetition made me, however, 
suspect that the camp commander himself was 
the author of it. If someone would not sing this 
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beautiful song, particularly in the “Jewish 
blocks” — the commander would sneak through 
the files during the singing and put himself in 
front of a group — woe to him who did not 
join in the singing. He had to stand four hours 
at the gate! 

“Standing at the gate” was the mildest punish- 
ment. When a prisoner had tried to escape, at 
the night roll-call the kettledrum was beaten by 
the prisoner himself. The poor sinner, with a 
fool’s cap on his head (so that the S.S. has some- 
thing to laugh at), was led through all the 
blocks and shown to everyone. When this was 
done he was thrashed soundly, fifty strokes on 
the buttocks. 

Most unbearable was the eternal uncertainty. 
We got hardly any news from our relatives, for 
the mail of fifteen thousand men was censored 
by four S.S. men. Our relatives heard exactly as 
little from us. Only the released could report 
that we were still alive. But when they reported, 
were we then still alive? 

We had one main thought: discharge. Who 
would be discharged? Why was this one released 
and not that one? When would we be dis- 
charged? Would it be before the terrible cold 
of winter? 

Another grave problem was the weather, es- 
pecially the rain. We had only one set of cloth- 
ing, and if it rained we would have to wear a 
thin, wet jacket all through the night in the un- 
heated barracks. That might well mean pneu- 
monia and almost certain death. 

The prisoners were sorted out by the color 
of the insignia they wore. Communists wore red; 
dangerous criminals, green; “‘unsocials,” a brown 
triangle; Jews, the star of David, some red 
(political ) and the rest yellow. 


Carrying sand, transporting cement, unload- 
ing pipes, pushing lorries, carrying bricks, break- 
ing stones, constructing roads, unloading broken 
stones, carrying trees — yes, carrying trees, a 
thing that did not exist anywhere else in the 
world; in other places, the cut trees were drawn 
by horses. Only the young Jews who were peas- 
ants, butchers, chauffeurs and so on could do 
this without difficulty. But we were still lucky, 
for we hoped to get out one day. Some of the 
others had been there for years and had no ex- 
pectation of being freed. They forgot the world 
in order not to make their lives more unbearable 
by remembering. And the world forgot them, 
because they could not be freed. They had a 
life without joy, only the weekly shower or a 
cigarette butt, obtained by begging, or a little 
extra piece of bread. 

If an S.S. man took a dislike to anyone, the 
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unfortunate man had to carry a double load of 
bricks. In “the clinker works” the S.S. often 
went wild and chased the men over the cobble 
stones and hit them with their rifle butts. Quite 
a few people broke down and had to be sup- 
ported or carried by the others to camp, half 
dead. Many in their desperation thought of 
throwing themselves into the canal or upon the 
electrified barbed wire. When such a suicide was 
unlucky, because just then no electric current 
went through the wire, the sentinel helped out 
with his machine-gun. For hours the corpse 
would hang there, while the others had to dig 
beside it. At the gate of the camp hung a sign: 
“Work will make you free!” 


The only thing possible was to see how much 
we could shirk. We knew that if 15,000 men 
were “attended” by two physicians, nobody 
could find out whether a person was sick or well. 
Therefore, I limped in such a way that every- 
body believed I really could not walk. I went to 
“the industry court,” where there was no long 
march to be made, and from there, without per- 
mission, I went to the wood-yard. Here twigs 
were carried from one side of the street to the 
other in order to break up the pile again the 
next day and build it up where it had stood ori- 
ginally. 


One day I really was called for release. It 
sounded incredible. As luck would have it, my 
name was called after the general list of those 
who were to be dismissed. But the next morning 
I really was one of the men to be discharged. 
My clothes, which were now spoiled, were re- 
turned. My money was returned. We went 
through the big door and then went for a full 
day without lunch. But I was free again. I tele- 
phoned home, arrived there, saw my parents 
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and sister again. I sank into my bed — my firs 
good night’s sleep in five weeks. 


WE “November Jews” were lucky. Apart from 

frozen ears, I had only a bad cough. Others, 
later on, spent weeks in the hospital to have 
frozen arms and legs amputated. But at leas 
we were released. This was not true of the “June 
Jews” who were caught in summer — all of 
them were “previously convicted,” usually of 
minor offenses. Several hundred of them were 
still in the camp. 

Next morning I had to report again to the 
Gestapo at police headquarters. ““You will emi- 
grate?” “Yes.” “Where?” “To China.” (My 
parents had booked passage for this country, in 
the meantime, in order to get me out.) 

The ship was scheduled to leave December 
31st, and it was then December 16th. I got an 
extension until the end of January when I had 
to leave my “fatherland.” Otherwise, a new 
arrest was threatened. I worked feverishly, for 
I knew that I could not stand the concentration 
camp a second time. I also knew it would not 
be only for five weeks. But the government fi- 
nancial offices and the foreign authorities worked 
slowly. The immigration visa to England — 
without permission to work — came late. One 
day the Gestapo, the only authority in Germany 
which worked independently, called again and 
ordered me to report every day at one o’clock 
sharp at the police station in our precinct. They 
wanted us to leave Germany but they hampered 
us in every possible way. Finally, in the middle 
of April, I left the country, never to return. 
I went first to friends in Denmark who received 
me with hearty hospitality. From there I went 
to England where I had to live on the remainder 
of my transferred money. 


The Climate for Altyah 


by Myron M. Fenster 


Hes NoT the time come for us to feel that the 
~ future relationship of Israel and the Jewries 
of the free world is ominous? For more than a 
decade we have failed to deal, in any sustained 
fashion, with the bedrock issues facing the Zion- 
ist Movement. How long can explosive state- 
ments, heated counterstatements, and gencral 
bungling through be called on to replace a clear 
and distinct understanding of the nature and 
destiny of Zionism? 


Myron M. Fenster is the rabbi of the Jewish Center of 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Foremost among the problems that call for 
clarification is the question of aliyah and the ex- 
plication of its role in the Zionist aspiration. We 
need clear and sustained thinking on the part 
that aliyah plays in the constellation of Zionist 
values. For it may be that as we explore this, 
other aspects of the Zionist dilemma will become 
clearer too. These are broad hopes and one does 
not wish to hold up illusory promises. But be- 
ginnings must be made. 

That so few American Zionists have under- 
taken aliyah to Israel is sad, but what is worse 
is that it has not caused us to re-evaluate our po- 
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sition and our program. We ought to be parti- 
cularly concerned in this regard with those who 
did not live through the period when it was 
doubtful whether a state would emerge, and the 
outcome hung daily in the balance. For the Jew- 
ish teen-agers, Israel is something that has always 
been there, a nice, interesting country, where 
perhaps one ought to go after visiting Paris and 
Rome, a country to which “we ought to have 
some kind of relationship.” 

If we were to look candidly at the young peo- 
ple in the American Jewish community, we 
would wonder about the future of aliyah, or 
even of pro-Israel feeling. We would wonder if 
we are going to be able to reproduce a Zionist 
generation. These are real questions. They ought, 
at least, to disturb our complacency. They pre- 
cede, in a sense, the discussion of aliyah for with- 
out a responsive climate of opinion our efforts 
cannot prove fruitful. 

The question with regard to aliyah is simply 
this: How do we go about creating a pioneering 
spirit in people from whom the sense of the fron- 
tier is gone? One thing that we must not do is 
to try to stir up a sense of homelessness in the 
American Jewish community. By doing this we 
shall spoil, certainly not spur, aliyah. We must 
recognize the fact that American Jews feel se- 
cure, well-rooted and comfortable, and we are 
not going to convince them to go to Israel by 
pronouncing that, “It can happen here,” or by 
comparing our status to that of the Jews of 
Germany. It makes for interesting exegesis and 
agitates many people, but fear invariably para- 
lyzes; it hardly ever provokes positive action. 
In speaking to American Jewish youth, and their 
parents, we should not attempt to stimulate in 
them the feelings of a hostile environment. This 
will stir many passions and arouse all kinds of 
emotions, but they are likely to be only deleteri- 
ous. We are not going to build up Israel in their 
eyes by knocking down America. This is, unfor- 
tunately, something that Ben-Gurion and many 
other Israelis have yet to learn. 


In addition, we ought to place a moratorium 
on the impassioned, and to my mind, incorrect 
statements of some American Zionist leaders who 
stress the great gaps that separate the Israelis 
from us. The evidence that does exist is of a dis- 
turbing nature, but it has no doubt been mag- 
nified. Even the legitimate evidence is worthy 
of more understanding and analysis than it is of 
emphasis and publicity. Let us, then, analyze. 
American Zionist leaders declare that the Israelis 
have separated themselves from the world Jew- 
ih community. Many of us would deny that this 
is substantially so. But if it were, whose fault 
would that be? Is the onus, as the Americans 
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either imply or declare, to be placed on the Is- 
raelis? Does not the American Jewish community 
share equally in the failure to solidify the bonds, 
the unity, of world Jewry? Is not the American 
Jewish community as responsible as the Israelis 
for whatever rifts have developed between us? 

At least, since the establishment of the State, 
perceptive Israelis have recognized and sought 
American Jewry’s help in the ideological and 
moral as well as economic reconstruction of the 
country. It is simply the truth that, “had the 
American Zionist movement been a true collab- 
orator, the entire course of Israel’s development 
would have been changed — the ramified moral 
crisis would have been averted — relations be- 
tween Israel and American Jewry and other 
Western communities would have been very 
close.” So wrote Eliezer Livneh, among others. 
And his analysis, it must sadly be conceded, is 
correct, 

Is it then not possible that we have used this 
“great gap theory” as a general catharsis for our 
own failure? We would do better, we seem to be 
saying, were it not for those Israelis who do not 
love us sufficiently. Our own apathy, lack of 
commitment and our tendency to see relations 
only in the form of financial involvement, are 
they not as responsible as any other cause for the 
situation which prevails today? 

Let us understand what we are about. We 
decry the lack of American aliyah after we finish 
indicting the Israelis as indifferent to world Jew- 
ry! Is this politic? We have already questioned 
whether it is true. But is this how one sets the 
tone for an idealistic venture that is dependent 
on love of the Jewish people? The American Jew 
has already been schooled to avoid the company 
of those to whom his presence is a problem. Are 
not those who accuse an entire generation of Is- 
raelis of chauvinism running the risk of Ameri- 
can Jews identifying the Israeli in their mind 
with the traditional detractors of our people? 


IN orper for us to begin to create a climate that 

will ultimately lead to aliyah, we must come 
to recognize that Israel is today the primary, 
though not the only, source of essential Jewish 
creativity throughout the world. It would mean 
recognizing that fact and proceeding to act upon 
it. This would call for a granting to those who 
build up the land a unique status within Jewry 
and for designating the work itself as being in 
a sacred category. This principle once obtained 
within Jewish tradition. Our rabbis once ranked 
settlement on the land alongside the observance 
of the mifzvot in the Torah. We have thus far 
failed to spur the dedication required for aliyah 
because we have abolished the unique status for- 
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merly assigned to those who live and toil on the 
land. 

For this reason, the insistence of some Ameri- 
can Zionist leaders that they be granted the status 
of “‘builders of Israel” rather than simply “help- 
ers” strikes us as hollow. On the other hand, they 
seek aliyah and recognize the impoverishment of 
American Zionism because there is so little of it; 
and, on the other, they are not ready to accord 
aliyah a special place in the spiritual hierarchy 
of values. If those who remain in the Diaspora 
are the real builders of the State, then, ipso facto, 
there is no special merit that is achieved by ali- 
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yah. If there is no special merit, no unique staty; 
then why should a young American Jew 
moved to aliyah? We must learn that the attrac. 
tion exerted by Israel can only grow out of th 
realization that here alone a Jew can serve hi 
people unconditionally, with a love and dedica. 
tion that is unhindered and unfettered. 

In the long run, no genuine pioneering is going 
to be evoked by an appeal to a sense of adventur 
or a desire for exotic travel to foreign lands, 
even on the basis of the Hebrew language or th 
land as such. If there is to be real pioneering from 
America, it will be derived from a sense of iden. 
tification with am yisrael, and the conviction 
that this people in its own land has today th 
opportunity, for the first time in millenia, t 
do something for itself and the world as a people 
Only from the identification of the individual 
American Jew with this conviction and this op- 
portunity will there emerge a new and dynamic 
pioneering spirit. 

All this does not mean that American Zionist 
have not played an important and historic rok 
in the drama of the emergent State. They have 
brought considerable energy and in many case 
even talent to their task. They have been worthy 
allies in a great cause. But they, and that prob- 
ably means all of us here, are not the primary 
builders of Israel, or of its language and destiny. 
This may not be easy for us to accept, but I am 
sure that we have the strength and the vision, 
not to speak of the love of Zion, to do so onc 
we understand what is at stake. What is at stake 
is nothing less than a realistic appraisal of the 
creative relationship of the golah and Israel. 

If we impress upon our young people that the 
primary builders of Israel are those who go there, 
we can create an element of pioneering. I am 
convinced that our young people are not lacking 
in the “‘post-hedonistic” spirit, that some of them 
at least will be moved by the desire to go, to set, 
and to settle in Israel. Further, I think that the 
Zionist organizations of this country would k 
wise to devote their main resources to spurrinj 
prolonged tourism, year-long study groups, and 
ultimately aliyah, rather than discussing who bes 
represents Israeli political thought. When we art 
able to show a steady stream of dedicated peopl 
who have gone to Israel, this will speak most 
eloquently for our role as builders of Israel. 

Let it be stated clearly, however, that all of 
the foregoing in no way implies a lack of cor- 
structive potential within American Judaism it 
self. We have many, if not all, the elements her 
for a dramatic Jewish life and culture. But wi 
cannot duplicate all which only a Jewish statt 
can _— If we could we would not have needed 
Israel. 
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M* students of our national Gestalt have 


dealt with the phenomenon of dualism in 
our psyche as a fundamental characteristic of the 
Jewish people. By dualism we mean the rule of 
two traits in the nation’s soul, one contradicting 
the other. In this dualism we can discern the 
source of our misfortunes and greatest afflictions 
but it is the source of our strength and happiness 
as well. 

This dualism turns the soul of the nation into 
a battlefield where an incessant war rages. It is 
an impoverishing war. The two forces maul each 
other, thereby weakening the nation; but, on 
the other hand, they enrich our national content 
by not permitting us to drop off to sleep. Para- 
doxically enough, these opposing forces couple 
and are fruitful, so that the nation becomes 
many-sided and diversified. 

In what is this Hebrew dualism revealed? One 
does not have to look for it long or in faraway 
places. It is to be found in all the primary and 
secondary views of Jewish history. It will be 
enough to recall the two aims serving the nation 
side by side as well as alternately, one declining 
for a time and the other in the ascendancy again 
for a time. I mean the tendency to expand and 
its opposite, to contract. These two tendencies 
have left their stamp on our whole history from 
beginning to end, on all the nation’s modes of 
life and thought, and, wittingly or unwittingly, 
on its chief actions. And this was true not only 
during exile. If we investigate ancient Jewish 
times and perhaps even its earliest history we shall 
discover these two tendencies — on the one hand 
the desire to expand from the center and, on the 
other, to contract towards it and cleave to it. 
No nation strives to be swallowed up in other 
groups as much as the Jews and, at the same time, 
to remain an entity — an entity whose least par- 
ticle is still recognizably Jewish: a nation which 
builds a ghetto for itself in its place of dispersion 
and adjusts its life to an alien environment and, 
ina time of national emergency, permits itself 
to be killed over a minuscule change in its reli- 
gion; a group which adapts itself to the ways of 
life of a whole world but nevertheless remains 
“a people dwelling apart, not reckoned among 
nations.” These things are well known... . 





From a lecture delivered in Berlin in March, 1922. Trans- 
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lited from the Hebrew by Maurice M. Shudofsky, it will 
be included in his forthcoming volume, Bialik’s Critical 
Prose. Prof. Shudofsky is on the faculty of Long Island 
University. 
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Jewish Dualism 


by H. N. Bialik 


This dualism reveals itself also in the most 
important of possessions: in religion. There is no 
nation which immerses itself more in the ab- 
stract, general, universal aspect of religion; con- 
trariwise, no nation so treasures and shows such 
solicitude for its practical side — the mizwot. 
The Messiah idea is one of the spiritual centers. 
of Judaism. On one hand, the Messiah is depicted 
as the redeemer of all mankind who will enthrone 
God in the entire world and, on the other, he is 
represented as the national redeemer who will 
restore the people to its land and bring back the 
kingdom of the House of David. This is, of 
course, the tendency to contraction and isola- 
tion. The mission idea was born in those Jewish 
circles which tended, at the first flowering of 
the Reform movement, to expansion: that is, to 
lose themselves among the nations of the world. 
Deriding the atta behartanu,’ they proclaimed 
our equality with others. In order to gain equal 
rights, the first “enlightened” Jews tried to ne- 
gate essentially the idea of a Jewish nation, main- 
taining that we are entrusted with the mission 
of spreading monotheism throughout the world. 
Naturally, in the end they arrived at an awesome. 
atta behartanu, a conclusion grounded ostensibly 
on the opposite assumption: namely, that the 
Jewish people is no different from others. Here 
is the marvel: the national idea striving for con- 
traction emerges from that of expansion. So 
we see that this dualism is present in “‘the mission 
idea” as well. And, in other ways, we find prog- 
ressiveness on the one hand and on the other — 
with respect to its ancient possessions — an un- 
paralleled conservatism. Vladimir Soloviev’ de- 
fines Judaism as a realistic-idealistic religion — 
on the one hand, ardor for achieving great things 
characterized by unceremonious pushing ahead 
and, on the other, a self-abnegating humility 
which produced a circumscribed culture plus a 
belief in an afterlife. These antitheses are charac- 
teristic of our time, but their roots are in ancient 
times, revealing themselves in all periods. This 
dualism is indeed the natural rhythm of Judaism; 
it constitutes the two stones of the scale which 
provide balance. 


1 Literally, “Thou didst choose us...”, opening words of the 
Sabbath and festival prayer setting forth Israel’s divine election. 
Translator’s note. 

2 Russian philosopher (1853-1900). The definition referred: 
to is from Soloviev’s Judaism and Christianity. Translator’s. 


note. 
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THERE is a vision sui generis among the Jews 
unmatched in the history of other peoples, a 
vision of a double — some even say triple — 
revival. You know the story with an admixture 
of legend about the return of the Hebrews to 
Eretz Israel from Egypt, and afterwards the 
“historical” return from Babylon. The coming 
back of a people to its country after having been 
exiled has no parallel. One may wonder at such 
a phenomenon but not deny it. As stated above, 
some say that the return was threefold. Many 
scholars see the first return in the coming of A- 
braham to Eretz Israel; that is, ancient tribes of 
Eber had already conquered the land once, and 
they came back in the days of Abraham. At that 
time, of course, there was as yet no Hebrew na- 
tion. There is textual support for this, because 
in relating the story of Joseph, the ancient sour- 
ces quote him as follows: “For I was stolen from 
the land of the Hebrews.” There are also other 
hints from a very early period. In commenting 
on the verse, ““And the Canaanites were then in 
the land,” the Aggada says that it points definite- 
ly to a time when the Canaanites had not yet 
been there. The Aggada tells us further that the 
Canaanites kept on wresting the land from the 
children of Shem. Investigators demonstrate 
from archaeology that numerous ancient tribes, 
scattered in Assyria and in Babylonia, came back 
to Canaan in the days of Abraham bringing with 
them of the culture of the children of Eber. 


This was the first return. The second occurred 
in the time of Moses, and this time they brought 
an even heavier cultural baggage, acquired to 
an appreciable extent in the land of their exile. 
After hundreds of years they once more made 
their exit from the land of their forefathers; they 
influenced the cultures of Babylon and Persia 
and were in turn influenced by them. Then they 
again made their way back to Canaan. Hundreds 
of years later they went out once again with 
greater cultural wealth and with a religion which 
had grown on their soil and it conquered the 
ancient world. Was all this mere chance? Hardly. 
If the Hebrews had not possessed two equal anti- 
thetical foundations, there would have been no 
repetition of the vision of ingathering and scat- 
tering several times one after the other. It is im- 
possible to get at such phenomena by objective 
explanations alone. “When a people does not 
wish to be exiled, it does not suffer exile.” There 
are peoples which choose not to be expelled, and 
they come to an end in their land; and there are 
nations which are exiled and lost in the land of 
their dispersion. But when a people leaves and 
re-enters, leaves and re-enters — this reveals its 
inner strength. Leaving means that the hour of 
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expansion has come, while return shows the trait 
of contraction. 

But why do these tendencies exist side by side 
each doing its work in its appointed time? | 
think that their roots are to be found in the 
earliest period of our history; they are a product 
of the Hebrew racial composition and of the 
special structure of the nation’s body. 


From its earliest time the nation regarded itself 
as composed of two elements — shepherd 
and farmers. Historically, there are nations who 
skip a number of steps in their development, 
and there are some whose national consciousness 
dates from one period: either that of the shepherd 
or the tiller of the soil. The national conscious 
ness of Israel had its beginning at the time when 
the shepherds and farmers lived side by side and 
exerted an equal influence on the life of the 
whole group. Hence the increasing prominence 
of the two tendencies whose fundamental char- 
acteristics are generally known to us. In the 
main, the farmer is slow of movement, conserv- 
ative, enslaved to possessions; in contrast to 
him, the shepherd is quick of movement and not 
enslaved to immovable property. The ancient 
legends tell us of the imprinting of these two 
tendencies on the people’s imagination. Are not 
Cain and Abel the farmer and the shepherd? 
The murderer must of necessity be a wanderer. 
Here we have an echo of the protracted war- 
fare between the tribes of shepherds and farmers; 
and we learn something about the vengeance of 
blood by a kinsman and the powerful curse: “A 
wanderer on earth shalt thou be.” Then we have 
the stories about Cain’s children, tent-dwelling 
shepherds, the exploits of Jonadab ben Rakhab, 
the Kenites (depicted as a tribe which preserved 
the desert tradition), and the Nazarites who ab- 
stained from wine and whom the prophet Jere- 
miah singled out as models of pious living. Do 
not Abraham and Isaac represent two periods, 
the former that of the shepherd in search of 
pastures for his sheep and the latter that of the 
tiller of the soil (“And Isaac sowed .. .”) ? And 
in later periods after the tribes had united and 
were living side by side there began the wat 
between Yahweh, god of the desert shepherds, 
and Baal, deity of the Canaanite farmers. 
The clash of these antithetical tendencies is 
discernible in laws, ordinances, and customs. 
Hence the dualism in the festivals which had 
originated with the farmers (spring and harvest 
festivals, etc.) ; but later, on becoming the prop- 
erty of the whole nation, they retained also the 
memories of wandering and the journey to the 
Promised Land (“A remembrance of the exodus 
from Egypt.) Even the Sabbath which is bas- 
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ically a product of the farmers’ culture (‘so 
that thy servant may rest, thine ox and thine 
ass”) becomes ‘fa remembrance of the Exo- 
dus...”, of the covenant between a people ex- 
iled from land to land and its god. 

This applies equally to “minor” command- 
ments like fringes and phylacteries. In the lat- 
ter’s frontlets and straps there is definitely a hint 
of an ancient pastoral culture with its ideas of 
ornamental beauty. We even find that women 
used to bedeck themselves with frontlets made 
from skins and sewn together with tendons. One 
should not neglect folk customs; it is precisely 
those customs whose origins are lost which afford 
us insights into very important things, as, for 
example, in language from words no longer used 
in life or in literature. 

Such secrets, for instance, are preserved in 
“the law of mixed materials.” It has already been 
shown that in this law there is a memory of the 
great hatred between shepherds who wore woolen 
garments and farmers who dressed in clothes of 
flax. The mixing of the two materials was bound 
to put the wearer of such a garment into danger, 
because his fellow tribesmen could mistakenly 
take him for a member of a hostile tribe and 
pounce upon him — something that happens 
daily even in our time among warring Bedouin 
tribes. The fringes with their blue edge originated 
later, and it is specifically stated that it be made 
of mixed materials to symbolize the peace be- 
tween the tribes who had in the meantime united 
to form one people. In due course both the fring- 
es and the phylacteries became religious garments 
and “religious laws” whose raison d’étre is not 
clear. 

In a later period we find an image of the an- 
cient antitheses in the customs of libation. Sam- 
uel, Elijah, and the other prophets engage in 
pouring out water; that is, they uphold the desert 
tradition of nomadic shepherds as against the 
wine libations which the Israelites took over 
from Baal-worshiping agricultural tribes. Since 
there was neither wine nor vineyard in the desert, 
wine libations were foreign to the shepherd 
tribes. In the desert wine is considered the devil’s 
brew. 


THIs DUALISM, revealed in laws, customs, and 

practical religion and resting on two different 
foundations, showed its strength also in morality, 
in art, in economics, and in everything created 
by the spirit of Israel. Because the people did 
not tie its fate to one of these and because they 
remained equal in power, the rule of this dualism 
in our group character has survived to this day. 
A people whose fate is determined by only one 
tendency and which puts all its weight on one 
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foundation must depart from the world stage 
when this power is no longer strong and its rule 
has evaporated. A people, however, which is in 
equal measure under the rule of two forces lives 
forever. 


The origin of these two tendencies is truly 
very old. The sense of possession was first devel- 
oped among tillers of the soil; that is, among 
most of the Israelites when they were still in 
their land. This feeling has a variety of psycho- 
logical foundations. There is in it also something 
of the sense of power as well as something of 
present pleasure and future security. Actually, 
one can raise objections to these explanations. 
The sense of possession has in it more of the feel- 
ing of jealousy, comparable to a husband’s jeal- 
ousy of his wife. In the Hebrew language the 
roots “‘to possess” and “to be jealous” are related. 
If you reduce the feeling of possession to a re- 
alization of the power inherent in wealth, then 
you are confronted with the fact that possession 
may come about through inheritance, a gift, or 
a chance finding. And if you reduce it to enjoy- 
ment, does not a passion for possession occur even 
among people whose wealth is so great that they 
will be able to enjoy only a portion of it? 
These people know that they have not seen nor 
will they ever see all their possessions; yet they 
shudder at the thought of being robbed of some 
of their wealth. You might say there is a mystic, 
erotic relationship between the possessor and the 
thing possessed, between the object and its own- 
er, a relationship that does not differ from that 
obtaining between the savage and his woman. 
A man used to purchase a wife in the same way 
he purchased an object. In the purchase of either 
or both there was a feeling of making a covenant. 
“One buys merely by looking” — when a man 
sees something and desires it in his heart, his de- 
siring “buys” it. The soul of the object cleaves 
to the purchaser; they make a covenant. It 
seems to him that the object has a soul inasmuch 
as they made a covenant out of mutual agree- 
ment and desire. It is as if their souls had co- 
alesced. And if the ancient Scriptures say: “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife . . . thy 
neighbor’s house or ox .. . and anything which 
belongs to him,” it is not because the Bible com- 
pares a woman to objects but rather because it 
likens objects to a woman, raising them to her 
level. This is the relationship of primitive man 
and of children to the object they love. When 
a child breaks an object, it is as if the soul of 
one had departed from that of the other. Hence 
the Hebrew expressions: “my soul abhors thee,” 
“my soul has become estranged from thee,” “‘lest 
my soul become estranged” — like the alienated 
limb which has departed from the body. 
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This is the animistic attitude of primitive 
man; it is also the attitude of the farmer to his 
soil, his sowed land, his plants — he is “‘enslaved” 
to them all. In Hebrew baal means owner of an 
object and husband of a woman. But the con- 
cept of possession in our sense of the term was 
not born among farmers, because the soul of ob- 
jects is not marketable. It originated among 
shepherds, cattlemen.* Possession is the first ab- 
straction but tillers of the soil were not given to 
barter; how could they barter away that which 
had taken root among them and from which 
their livelihood was derived? The cattlemen who 
dealt only with movables were the first mer- 
chants. Those wandering possessions, the first 
coins, were sheep ornaments. During the nomadic 
period bartering and the first “possessions” 
brought them to the realization that importance 
lay not in things themselves but in their value 
and worth. Land can neither be stolen nor sold. 
But the shepherds, fashioners of an expanding 
barter, went from the first abstraction — pos- 
session based on barter and worth — to the sec- 
ond: namely, symbols — skin ornaments fol- 
lowed by metal in the form of coins and on to 
a higher abstraction, the note. The quantity of 
the concrete possession grows smaller and smal- 
ler, while its quality, embodied in a small piece 
of marked metal, can even be reduced to a piece 
of paper. In this manner we finally arrive at the 
highest abstraction — the word. By means of 
idle chatter on the exchange you can conceal 
millions and you can abstract material possessions 
to the point of denying their quantitative form, 
thus reducing them to their qualitative value. 


Tuis 1s how humanity has proceeded from the 
concrete to the abstract. You may call it prog- 


3 In Hebrew the verb kanah (“possess,” “buy”) and the 
noun mikneh (“cattle”) are obviously of one root. Transla- 
tor’s note. 
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ress which means proceeding from the large cop. 
crete containing little to the small abstract cop. 
taining much. The Jewish people have walked 
and are still walking on both roads. When we 
lived on our soil we founded our life on the con. 
crete, on the quantitative, on the material pos. 
sessions in which we invested our very being and 
which in turn penetrated into our soul. During 
the Dispersion the second trait, that of expan. 
sion — which basis everything on the abstract, 
on the qualitative, on value and worth — gained 
ascendancy within us. We then proceeded from 
abstraction to abstraction. Torn from the soil, 
we reduced all our wealth to religion, and then 
we further reduced this religious wealth to one 
book, the Bible. We rolled all our wealth into 
one document, into a piece of parchment which 
became the embodiment of everything we pos- 
sessed — a hidden store of thousands upon thov- 
sands of worlds. From this lofty abstraction we 
climbed to the highest of all — to one Biblical 
verse, “Hear, O Israel,” on whose final word we 
agreed to take on the yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the sanctification of the Divine 
Name in the world. Even this abstraction, the 
highest, was expressed with the greatest econ- 
omy, and after it there is nothing except the 
idea of the denial of idolatry (““He who denies 
idolatry is equal to him who affirms the whole 
Torah.”). This negative form is the extreme 
condensation of that highest abstraction whose 
positive form, the Shema, is qualitatively the 
most powerful of all utterances. 


At the end of the Second Commonwealth the 
Hebrews took much spiritual wealth along with 
them to Babylonia — the teaching of the Pro- 
phets and basic Judaism. When the Babylonian 
exile was drawing to its close, the nation ap- 
peared to have become depleted. In reality, Israel 
had been considerably influenced by the Baby- 
lonians and Persians, so that by the time the 
exiles began their homeward journey, their spirit 
was enriched; they had adapted the foreign m2 
terial, absorbed it, and then created a revised 
basic Hebrew culture. 


After wandering for thousands of years and 
after endless changes and re-evaluations . . . after 
influencing the whole world and being influenced 
by it, we are now, for the third or fourth time, 
once again returning to our land. And here we 
are destined to fashion a culture sevenfold great- 
er and richer than any we have heretofore cre- 
ated or absorbed. And who knows? Perhaps after 
hundreds of years we will be emboldened to 
make another exodus which will lead to the 
spreading of our spirit over the world and an 
assiduous striving toward glory. 
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An Enemy to Hate 


(A Story] 


by Jerome J. Blaz 


EOPLE in Israel remember it as the “Sinai 

Campaign,” and call it the four-days war. But 
for Avi and his comrades, it was the longest war 
ever. They had war since 1950 when first a trac- 
tor of their border kibbutz blew up on a mine. 
They got to know the war through enemy snip- 
ing and shelling. They realized they had an ene- 
my. He was close: they saw him running in the 
dark; they saw his footprints in the daylight. 
They saw him from the distance hiding behind 
the legal fiction forced upon the settlers in the 
form of an armistice line between Israeli territory 
and the Egyptian-held Gaza Strip. 

Though they never saw him face to face, 
though they never talked with him, his enmity 
was real and intimate. The gun fired at one’s 
head from a distance was aimed at an individual 
by an individual. The irrigation pipes stolen and 
thus preventing irrigation and causing the loss 
of a crop — this was personal. It hurt. Sweat 
and aching muscles, quarreling with the work 
co-ordinator of the kibbutz for work hands at 
the proper time, and then, like a stroke of God, 
the pipes are stolen and the crop is ruined. 

The enemy did not need the officiousness of a 
name. This enemy was at war with Israel without 
calling it the Sinai Campaign or anything re- 
sembling it, but his actions spoke louder than 
words. He kept the settlers’ children out of the 
sunshine and in dark underground shelters. The 
enemy destroyed with bombings and shellings the 
settlers’ private quarters in which each picture 
on the wall, a stool, table or table scarf had been 
a victory won over the wilderness and the years. 


As time went on, the enemy defined himself 
more clearly. He called himself “fadayin” or 
suicide volunteer whose valor expressed itself in 
sneak murder attacks on unarmed civilians. Avi 
became more vigilant as the situation demanded 
it. Indeed, all the settlers found themselves giv- 
ing more of their precious leisure time to addi- 
tional guard duty. 

Yet Avi did not hate this enemy. Avi was 
curious about this enemy. All of the settlers were 
curious. They wanted to know what lay beyond 
the ridge of the border. What was its topogra- 
phy? How were the fields worked? What crops 
were sown? What was the annual yield? 


What kind of people farmed this land? Were 


they prosperous or were they penurous and pov- 


erty-stricken? These people were their neighbors 
— their closest neighbors, and after all these 
years, the settlers did not even know their names. 

For years the young men from the settlement 
worked the land up to the border-line. Just on 
the other side of the furrow that demarcated the 
border were other farmers. Just on the other side 
of this furrow were undisclosed landscapes. 


All these years gave this which the settlers 
could not know the aura of a sphinx riddle. Avi 
remembered trying to reconstruct the look of 
the land by studying an old topological map of 
the area. He was unsuccessful, for he knew that 
the wind can blow a hilltop away, the winter 
rain increase the wadis, and the badlands multi- 
ply in one year. 

From the Israeli side of the border, the land 
beyond appeared to be a series of low sandy over- 
grazed ridges; the settlers knew that these ridges 
camouflaged a fertile coastal plain rich in date 
and citrus groves. They knew many facts about 
this land so close, so out of reach, that under 
their daily gaze it spurred their curiosity like a 
chiffon-clad beauty at dusk. But these known 
facts were extracted from geography texts, from 
maps, from the inarticulate mouths of old-time 
construction workers who remembered the days 
when the British Army employed them as build- 
ers of the camps in the region later to be known 
as the “Gaza Strip.” These facts only stimulated 
the thirst of the senses which wanted to drink 
in the first-hand impressions of the look of the 
land, its smell, its feel, its sounds. 


So when the shooting had stopped after the 
successful Sinai Campaign waged by the Israeli 
Defense Army against the Egyptian forces, the 
stream of curiosity dammed up these many 
years burst through. The new Israeli Military 
Government set up in the Gaza Strip prohibited 
the entrance of Israelis without a special permit 
into the military-occupied zone. But the settlers 
all along the border could not be bothered with 
bureaucratic practices: they had lived with this 
border too long. So over they went into the near 
unknown. 


Some of these settlers from other settlements 
died foolish deaths in unknown mine fields in this 
near unknown. Luckily, Avi’s settlement had 
the sense to send a sapper ahead to locate the 
danger spots. 
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AV! went over with a group from the kibbuty, 

A new land opened itself before him. The 
land was fertile-looking. He passed near thos 
forward positions whose medium machine-gun; 
had sent death whirring towards him many times, 
At a sharp turn in the road he stopped in hi 
tracks. Avi had just seen his first enemy dead, 
The enemy lay on his back with his hands at his 
side in the field. He wore dark pantaloons. His 
legs were only slightly awry, like a man in hj 
sleep, except for the terrible wound in his head, 
Was this the enemy the settlers were supposed to 
hate? 

“The poor guy ought to be buried,” Avi sug. 
gested, as he shifted the ever-present rifle on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, leave it to the army, they’ll get around 
to it,” said another. “Yeah, if we bury it, they'll 
never know and never identify him.” 

The group proceeded on its way, and Avi 
thought about the dead hands, the palms turned 
upward as though in supplication. 

A few days later, Avi passed that same turn- 
ing with a group of comrades. As he approached 
the turning, Avi remembered the corpse beseech- 
ing its interment. He could see that the field 
was being worked. An Arab was plowing with 
a camel. He had opened an extremely long fur- 
row for the camel, about three hundred yards 
long, but the flat plain allowed straight long 
furrows. 

The dank sweet smell of death was still faint 
when the group came to the turning. Avi looked 
for the corpse in the dark pantaloons. He soon 
saw him, and a feeling of revulsion overcame 
him. The corpse was headless! 

Nearby, Avi saw a dog sulking away. With 
an instinct that was primordial, racial, he raised 
his rifle and shot this consumer of human flesh. 
The dog ran on its nerves for about thirty yards 
and then crumpled up — not moving anymore. 
Avi never killed anything by instinct before. He 
was unnerved. 

He went to the Arab plowman to tell him that 
the corpse must be buried. Shouting to the fellah 
from the trail in order to prevent becoming en- 
tangled with any odd land mines, his Arabic 
was insufficient, or the Arab was an idiot, or per- 
haps frightened by the shot, for all the Arab 
did was grin and bow and scrape as if he were 


up before the justice of the peace. Avi was cer- | 


tain that the plowman was agreeing to what he 
said, and Avi left him to his plowing assuming 
that this corpse would be identified and buried. 

The next time Avi passed the turning, he knew 
from afar that he had been misunderstood, of 
that he had been under a misassumption. The 
stench was overpowering. A morbid curiosity 
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ressed him forward to see what he knew must 
be, The corpse lay in the field half-consumed. 
Its soft parts were gone. The chest cavity was 
empty. Its extremities were untouched except 
for two gnawed fingers on one of his beseeching 
hands. The dark pantaloons were ripped. 

The plowman was at the other end of the field. 
When he saw the group of settlers he squatted 
down watching them from a distance. Avi re- 
alized in this sickening moment that this plow- 
man was his own neighbor. On the other hand, 
Avi realized that these stinking desecrated re- 
mains could be the plowman’s kin or his neighbor 
or his friend or at least his countryman. 

Countryman? What did that mean to the 
plowman? The Arab farmer sat there at the op- 
posite edge of the field, a black spot in his black 
burnoose all reduced to a ball-like squat on the 
brilliant tawny-white ground. There is a didac- 
ticism that Avi remembered from the semantics 
of Arabic. The word for village is “balid”; the 
word for homeland is “balidiya”: that means 
that the Arabic conception of “homeland” is 
limited by the derivation of “‘balidiya” from “ba- 
lid” and this results in a much localized concept 
of what is known in the West as “homeland.” 

The plowman had plowed around the remains 
of the corpse leaving a no-man’s land of about 
eighteen yards around it unplowed. Why had he 
not seen to it that this who was once a man re- 
ceived proper burial? 

Avi wanted to go across the field and ask him 
but he was stopped by his companions. They had 
a set rule: no one goes off the beaten path for 
there might be mine fields. 

“But why didn’t he bury him or notify the 
authorities?” Avi argued. 

“Maybe he’s afraid,” suggested someone. 

“Afraid? If you were in his place, would you 
leave a human corpse in your field to be eaten 
by dogs and jackals?” 

“Of course not,” the man replied. 

“Even if you feared the authorities?” 

“If I didn’t have faith in the authorities, I 
would bury him myself,” was the answer. 

“That’s just it,” Avi said. “No one of us would 
leave a corpse lying there while we worked 
around it.” 


Avi had no opportunity to pass that turning in 
the dirt road for several days. Those were 
days of great excitement, and the liberation from 
the long war-tension made the settlers happy. 
People wore smiles on their faces and looked 
younger as they went about their daily chores 
in the settlements. 
When at last Avi managed to get away again, 
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he went over into the “Strip” with a group of 
friends, At the turning in the road the corpse 
was no longer there. The stench was gone, and 
the plowing completed. The Arab farmer was 
in the field sowing. His left hand held a large tin 
close to his burnoose. Measuring by his strides, 
he dipped his right hand into the tin and brought 
out a fistful of grain which he sent with a re- 
gular stroke of his arm through the air. As he 
came near the settlers he had a broad smile show- 
ing large yellow crooked teeth. He did not stop 
by them but went on sowing and smiling. As he 
passed he said, “Everything is now all right,” in 
the Arab dialect peculiar to the region. The Is- 
raelis smiled back and continued their walk. 


A short distance away the road was near a 
small wadi — just a gully gashed into the ground 
by the last rains, about a yard wide and a yard 
and a half deep. As the group passed, a dog ran 
out of the shallow end. Avi glanced in and saw 
long bones — camel bones, he thought. Then 
Avi remembered the corpse. 


“Look,” he screamed, “that son-of-a-bitch 
never cared for the poor guy’s body!” 


“Take it easy,” said a companion, “this might 
just as well be the bones of a jackass or a camel. 
You know that they can be found all the time.” 

“Yeah, you’re probably right,” Avi answered 
with a shrug. 

But now he hated that plowman with crooked 
yellow teeth. He was the enemy and Avi hated 
him. For as Avi looked at the bones he could 
make out a dark fragment of material clinging 
to a bone, a dark fragment of the same material 
as the pantaloons worn by the Arab corpse with 
his legs only slightly awry. 


THE OTHERS 


While we were stomping in the loam of 
loneliness, 

We thought they were waltzing in their parlors, 

Round and round the mulberry chairs, 

(Since there are no mulberry trees in the parlor) 

And the parlor is strictly for talk, 

Receptions and wakes. 

But we thought we heard cymbals and brasses, 

Tinkling of Burgundy glasses, 

While we drank waters of loss on our knees. 





The others were tall, 

Tall in the sun, 

While we on our knees 
Seeded an orchard of stones. 


RYAH TUMARKIN GOODMAN 
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From Ethiopia to Elath 


by Norman Bentwich 


E HAD been to Ethiopia from 

Israel, on an expedition to ex- 
amine and report on the conditions 
of the Falashas, the Judaized tribe 
who have been part of the popu- 
lation for two thousand years or 
more; and we were returning to 
Jerusalem. Instead of flying by 
the devious way by which we had 
come from Jerusalem — to Ath- 
ens and thence to Lod — we de- 
cided to go by sea direct from 
Massawa, Ethiopia’s port on the 
Red Sea, to Elath, Israel’s port on 
that sea. It was the way the Queen 
of Sheba took to visit King Solo- 
mon, if, as the Ethiopians believe, 
Sheba was a part of Ethiopia. 
There are no passenger ships that 
make the voyage; but every fort- 
night a small freighter, a refriger- 
ator ship, sails from Massawa to 
Israel carrying frozen meat and 
frozen fish. It is a Greek ship with 
a Greek name, Bourboulis, but the 
Israelis call it “Bilbulis” (confu- 
sion) because its timetable is con- 
fused. The vessel was chartered 
by the Israeli line ZIM, but the 
officers and crew were still Greek 
or Somali. Our cargo was all for 
Israel and our passengers were Is- 
raelis, most of them concerned 
with the meat and fish enterprises. 
Some were bearded men, whom the 
crew called rabbis. But they were 
ritual slaughterers and inspectors 
of the carcasses which are killed 
at Asmara, the chief town of Eri- 
trea, and then brought to Israel. 
They had spent six months work- 
ing in Asmara and were now 
going back for a rest, and in some 
cases for a change of occupation. 
One was a bus driver of Egad as 
well as a shobet. 

The meat industry is called 
“Incode,” which is not a translit- 
eration of a Hebrew word, but 
the initials of Industry and Com- 
mercial Development. It is con- 
ducted at Asmara by a group of 
Israeli Jews. One of the founders 
of the company was a well-known 
member of the Irgun, who was 
deported to Eritrea by the British 
Administration during the World 
War, after the murder in Egypt 


of Lord Moyne by terrorists, 
When he was released, he thought 
he could render good service to 
Israel by organizing a supply of 
meat to the country (which at 
that time produced only a fraction 
of its needs). The Incode Com. 
pany is constantly growing, and 
buys and kills cattle by the thou- 
sand. The supply in Ethiopia js 
inexhaustible; and a new branch 
had just been opened at Gondar, 
which was the old capital of Ethi- 
opia and the center of the Falashas, 

The fish that we carried was the 
catch of four Israel trawlers in 
the Red Sea — the most lucrative 
part of the Israel fishery activity. 
We were loaded with one hundred 
tons of rainbow-colored fish. The 
fishery, which has its base at Mas- 
sawa, is an aspect of Israel’s emer- 
gence as an active factor in Africa, 
though her territory extends only 
to the African border in the Sinai 
peninsula at Elath. The officer in 
command of the fishing fleet, Cap- 
tain Yannai, is a man of mark and 
was one of our ship’s company. 
He is a hero of Israel’s navy, who 
won glory in the astounding Sinai 
campaign in 1956 by capturing 
intact the Egyptian destroyer 
Ibrahim el Awal, which was shell- 
ing Haifa. The ship is now part of 
Israel’s navy and bears the name 
Haifa. He was a_ delightful 
companion, knowledgeable about 
everything. He had been one of 
Israel’s delegation to the interna- 
tional conference at Geneva in 
1958 on the law of the sea, and 
had prepared technical evidence to 
support Israel’s claim — happily 
successful — that the Gulf of 
Akaba is an international water- 
way, through which there is a 
right of innocent passage for all 
vessels. He kept us all happy, even 
when the engines of our ship stop- 
ped and we had a vision of having 
to be tugged. With him were a 
few of the Israel fishery men who, 
after months of toil in the Red 
Sea in all weathers, were joining 
their families in Israel for two 
weeks’ leave. 


Our other passengers were 4 
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oup of veteran pioneers of Is- 
rel kibbutzim, who had been 
on a study excursion to Ethiopia. 
The exploration of the Bible land 
of Kush has become popular with 
the Israel intelligentsia. Teams of 
gientists of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, journalists of 
the Hebrew press, labor leaders, 
and the curious rank and file use 
the inexpensive, and_ relatively 
short, sea route to visit “the won- 
derland of Africa.” Ethiopia has 
more to offer to Israelis in the way 
of scenery than any other neigh- 
boring land: the tremendous rocky 
escarpments 10,000 ft. high, the 
deep gorges of the Blue Nile and 
its tributaries, the rock-hewn 
churches and the monumental 
obelisks of Axum (the capital of 
a fabulous empire of the early 
Christian centuries), the mediae- 
val castles of Gondar built by 
Portuguese craftsmen, the luscious 
vegetation and the brilliant bird- 
life of Lake Tana, and, finally, the 
villages of the Judaized tribe of 
the Falashas, or, as they call them- 
selves, the House of Israel, who 
have preserved an antique form of 
the Mosaic religion. 

Israeli visitors are helped in get- 
ting about the country by the 
enterprise of Solel Boneh, the vast 
contracting instrument of the 
Histadrut, the Labor Federation 
of Israel, which is engaged in 
building roads, constructing air- 
fields and public works of all kinds 
in many countries of Africa and 
has established work camps in dif- 
ferent parts of the Ethiopian em- 
pire. The kibbutzniks are deeply 
interested in the customs and tra- 
ditions of the Ethiopians, so pri- 
mitive and different from the 
modern co-operative and collective 
society of the State of Israel; and 
they are sympathetic also to the 
stressing of the Semitic origin of 
the two peoples, which is part of 
the faith of the Emperor, the Lion 
of Judah, and his people. 


WE Hap a night in Massawa be- 

fore we started the voyage. It 
is still a Moslem, partly an Arab, 
town, and Arabic is the main lan- 
guage. The Turks held it for cen- 
turies as a station on the Red Sea 
to check Portuguese and other in- 
fidels who sought to make voyages 
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through the Indian Ocean. For a 
short period in the 19th century 
Egyptians occupied it, but in the 
"Eighties the Italians, seeking their 
place in the African sun, made it 
their base for penetrating the 
highlands of Ethiopia’s maritime 
province. The old Turkish town 
with its bazaar, the mosque, cus- 
toms station and quay, is on an 
island. A new Ethiopian govern- 
ment hospital rises proudly above 
vast salt-pans on the mainland, 
and by its side an attractive na- 
val school, with white arches and 
white domes, and bungalows for 
its staff. This corresponds to the 
Israeli maritime school at Acre 
and is the training-place of seven 
hundred cadets who are preparing 
to be officers of the naval and 
merchant marine of the Empire. 
Like Israel, Ethiopia feels she has 
a destiny on the sea, but as yet 
she has no shipping line of her 
own, while Israel will soon be the 
eleventh maritime power. 
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We visited the hospital, which 
had been opened with great cere- 
mony by the Emperor a few weeks 
before. The director was a Jew 
from Israel; and the chief surgeon, 
who was also surgeon of the naval 
staff, was another Israeli Jew. We 
dined with them and felt at once 
that they had the Israel talent of 
making good and winning confi- 
dence. Surprisingly, none of the 
naval staff was a Jew. They were 
mostly Norwegian, and the Nor- 
wegian commanding officer joined 
us and expressed admiration for 
Israel’s achievement on land, sea 
and air and her particular part in 
training Africans for the profes- 
sions. 

It is a paradox that man, who 
in our days has almost completely 
mastered the air, and made sensa- 
tional strides in the conquest of 
space beyond the atmosphere, has 
tailed to master the sea. They that 
go down to the sea in ships are 
liable to be held up by some fail- 
ure of engines, as in the days of 
antiquity by the failure or force 
of the wind. When we were with- 
in a day of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Akaba, one of the engines 
“conked out,” and we had to 
crawl. At last, on the dawn of 
the fifth day, we approached the 
straits between the Egyptian main- 
land and the island of Tiran, a 
narrow channel less than two miles 
across, which leads from the Red 
Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. A pur- 
ple glow lit up the pinnacled 
rock-mass of Sinai on the west, 
rising stark and solemn as at the 
creation of the world, and the 
steep cliffs of Tiran on the east. 
That island has a Hebrew name, 
“Yotvata,” and in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era was a 
Jewish fortress guarding the trade 
ways. 

In our day, after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the 
Egyptians till 1956 maintained a 
rigorous blockade there, by a bat- 
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tery on the shore, against all ships F 


going to or from Eilat. Then came 
the five-day conquest of the whok 
of Sinai by the Israeli forces, He 


scientists and professors of archae. | 


ology made a thorough survey of 
Tiran. Although in February, 
1957, Israel agreed to withdraw 
her forces from the peninsula, she 
secured, with the help of the West. 


ern Powers, an undertaking of the f 
United Nations to post a detach. F 


ment of the Emergency Force a 
the Straits to assure freedom of 


navigation. We sailed without let | 
or hindrance past the Cape of Ras | 
Nusrani — meaning “Christian [ 


headland” — where the detach. 
ment of the U.N., and the flag of 
the U.N. flying from the barracks, 


were visible. The tiny post keeps § 


vigil, and for four years has pre. 
served the peace, at this danger 
spot of the Middle East. 


The last hours of the voyage 


were a stirring end. We reached) 


at sunset the romantic point in the 
Gulf of Akaba where four states 
meet within twenty miles: Israel 
and Egypt on the west of the 


Gulf, Jordan and Saudi Arabia | 


on the east. As the sun went down 
over the mountains on either side, 
the rocky cliffs shone in the mauve 


and purple colors of the sunset. [ 


On our left we passed the shining 
oil tanks of Elath, from which the 
pipeline has been laid by Israelis 
to the Mediterranean shore. A 
seemingly huge tanker towered 
over our tiny ship. We saw, too, 
the new white port-town of Isra¢ 
rising on its knoll. On our right 


in Jordan were the crusaders’ cas- | 


tle, the modern warehouses, the 


white villas and palms of the oasis | 
of Akaba, Jordan’s only port. The f 


Israel pilot-boat came out to meet 
us and an Israel tug gave us an 


encouraging push; we tied up at/ 
the quay, and a medical officer, 


an English Jew, came aboard to 


see that our yellow fever and vac- f 


cination certificates were in order. 


We had reached Israel’s outpost to [ 


Asia and Africa, to the Red Sea, 
the Indian Ocean and_ beyond. 
From this historic site, which 3 


called in the Bible, ‘“Etzion Geber, 


that is by Elath,” Solomon’s fleet f 
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had sailed three thousand years ag0 | 
for the Land of Sheba, where wef 


started our voyage. 
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Immigrant Village 


by Michael 


osHAV ZIMRATH, located in the 
* Negev, the southern region 


jies originating from southern Tu- 
nisiae Unlike the Jews from north- 


- tend to lose their identity because 
» of fear, the Jews from the southern 
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areas keep their religious practices 
and do not assimilate into the sur- 
rounding Arab community. The 
main reason for their “aliyah” or 
immigration is nationalistic attrac- 
tion to the State of Israel, and not 
external pressure as was the case 


in Morocco, their North African 


neighbor. However, the possibili- 
ty of future Arab hostility was a 
contributing factor in their readi- 
ness to leave their homes in Tunisia. 


As soon as they set foot on 


brought to moshavei olim (‘“‘immi- 
grant settlements”). The place- 
ment of these Jews in agricultural 


adverse. This can be readily under- 
stood considering the situation be- 
fore immigration. In Tunisia most 
belonged to the merchant class, 
which was a higher social status 
than the peasant class. It is irrele- 
vant that the peasant might make 
a good living and the merchant 
sell shoelaces in the street. Agri- 
cultural labor, no matter how 
profitable, is considered degrading. 
Consequently, as soon as they were 
put on the land to till the soil, 
most took a negative attitude. 
Upon arrival each immigrant fam- 
ily group received from the Jewish 
Agency everything required to 
start anew: a house, 22 dunams 
or 5Y% acres of arable land, an 
orchard of § dunams, a chicken 
coop with two hundred chicks, 
a storeroom, and various farm 
animals and implements. In addi- 
tion, trained leaders were made 





Michael Lowenstein spent a year in Is- 
rael as a member of the Institute of 
Youth Leaders from Abroad under the 
auspices of the Jewish Agency. As part of 
the program of studies and activities, he 
spent three weeks living and working in 
the agricultural settlement he describes. 
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available, from whom they could 
receive advice. After approximate- 
ly ten years, the Jewish Agency 
completes its task and the moshav 
is changed into a more or less 
independent and self-sufficient set- 
tlement. After twenty years the 
members are to begin to repay the 
money the Jewish Agency ad- 
vanced. 
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THis entire plan would be quite 

feasible were it not for the 
previously mentioned attitude. In- 
stead of starting to work in the 
fields; many members sought jobs 
on the “outside”; for instance, 
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or in nearby villages or settle- 
ments, where they knew that they 
would receive their daily wages 
and have no worry of a failure of 
a crop and the uncertainty of 
where the money would come from 
for the next day. This is the 
principal underlying problem faced 
by the directors and leaders of 
the settlements. The agricul- 
tural experts are attempting to 
solve this ever-present problem by 
putting their theoretical ideas in- 


MOVING? 
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to practice. In other words, they 
are indicating the positive and 
beneficial reasons for the members 
working in their own fields co- 
operatively with one another and 
stressing the seriousness of the 
situation so that after a day’s work 
“outside,” the members will start 
working in their own fields and 
gradually leave their “outside” 
work entirely, in the end profiting 
only from their own crops. The 
immigrant working his own land 
is of benefit to both the individual 
and the nation. The individual is 
made to feel more of a permanent 
settler rather than a transient 
laborer, while increase of land un- 
der cultivation is a boon for this 
country which is still trying to 
reclaim land from the wilderness. 


I believe that a large majority 
of the members eventually will be 
integrated into the existing frame- 
work of agriculture. However, 
there are those who at present are 
quite dissatisfied with becoming 
farmers. Among this minority are 
three members with whom I had 
lengthy discussions with regard 
to their complaints and problems. 
The first, who works in Beersheba, 
a city located 45 kilometers from 
the moshav, stated that he would 
rather commute this distance twice 
a day than work at agriculture. In 
Tunisia he was a teacher and he 
feels that it would be beneath his 
dignity to till the soil. The second 
has worked in a nearby kibbutz 
(a more extreme collective form 
of settlement) receiving a daily 
wage for six years and for the 
entire time complained that in 
Tunisia he was an automobile me- 
chanic and in Israel he has not 
been able to continue in his chosen 
trade. The same situation applies 
to the third who, in addition, 
attributes his not working in his 
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fields after a day’s work to the 
necessity of taking care of his large 
family. 

Now I shall describe some of the 
social and cultural features of the 
moshav in general and the indi- 
vidual family in particular. First, 
the relationship of the members 
of the family toward one another 
is intimate, and the close living 
together in addition to this in- 
timacy constitutes a value superior 
to that of external comfort. Dur- 
ing visits with the social worker 
to several homes, I noticed how 
this cohesiveness especially of three 
generations together can make 
living conditions quite uncom- 
fortable. One surprise was that 
the vast majority of the families 
own expensive short-wave radios, 
though deprived of what we con- 
sider the necessities of life, such 
as closets or decent beds. Since 
Israel has no television and only 
one radio station, and, outside of 
large metropolitan areas, few 
movies, a short-wave radio, al- 
though an extravagance, is the 
only source of entertainment. This 
can be compared to the situation 
in America where many slum 
famil'es own television sets or 
juxury cars and do without some 
of the “necessities” of life. 


HEN it was decided that the 

majority of moshavim should 
be established comprising just one 
nationality, much friction between 
the immigrants was avoided. On 
the other hand, there was at least 
one disadvantage: namely, that the 
old, traditional customs practiced 
in Tunisia were just transplanted 
to Israel. These include marrying 
young, certain hygienic beliefs and 
superstitions, and the interior role 
of the woman in the household, 
but these are being gradually 
changed. At the same time, their 
customs have positive values: “ka- 
balat orchim” or “hospitality” is 
much more highly regarded than 
it is in the West. As soon as one 
enters a house, even if it is only 
for a two-minute visit, he has to 
sit down and drink tea or coffee 
with his host or hostess. To refuse 
such an invitation or, even worse, 
to leave some food uneaten, is a 
great insult. 

I had some unforgettable experi- 
ences with Oriental food, since, 
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for the first week, I joined on 
of the families at dinner. Coming 
from a Western home and accys. 
tomed to American food, I found 
it quite difficult adjusting myself 
to the Oriental dishes with thei 
strong peppers and spices. At one 
meal, having already eaten an egg 
and having drunk two full glasses 
of water to quench the fire in my 
throat, I awaited the following 
course. Suddenly the wife of the 
household brought in a huge plate. 
ful of something resembling rice, 


which I thought was for the four | 


of us seated at the table. But to 


my great surprise each one of us | 


was to be served with one of these 


dishes, and I knew I would be ' 


forced to finish everything! Since 
my appetite was not equal to the 
task, I worked my way through 
two-thirds of this food which is 
called koosh-hoosh, and began to 
ask forgiveness for not having 
eaten everything. It was a lost 
cause! In short, after one full 
week of eating with this family 
and having had severe digestive 
discomfort, I decided it would be 


better if from then on I cooked f 


for myself. 


ESPITE the close family life, | 
there exists a considerable gap | 


between the school and the home. 
The boys and girls of the moshay 
attend a school in a nearby settle- 
ment, where the children of three 
other moshavim also study. The 
children have a strong desire to 
study, but the number of school 
hours per day is comparatively 
small and so the standards and fa- 
cilities, though good, are not s0 


high as they are in city schools. | 


In many instances, as the immi- 


grant child grows older, he begins | 


to mock his parents’ culture and 
thus this division or gap is formed. 
In school the children speak He- 
brew, while in the home the lan- 
guage is Arabic, the mother tongue 


of their country of origin, a situ- | 


ation which somewhat hinders 4 
child’s education. Today’s edu- 
cators, with an adequately and 
properly planned approach, are 
trying to prevent this split between 
the world of the school and the 
world of the home. 

Another problem is that in 
many classes, there is a difference 
of values and cultures among the 
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immigrants themselves. In one 
case, two boys came to class with- 
out having prepared their lessons. 
The teacher wrote to each of the 
respective fathers. The parent of 
the first boy answered that he 
would have a discussion with his 
son, while the second father re- 
plied that he had taken care of 
the matter, and from now on his 
son would do his homework 
promptly. What the second father 
had done to remedy the situation 


' was to put his son outside the 


house for the entire night. Each 
was educating his child in his own 
way. 


In addition to the elementary 
school, there is also a “gan yela- 
dim” or nursery school, which 31 
pre-school-age children attend be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 1. 
The parents are extremely pleased 
to send their children to the nur- 


_ sery. An excellent teacher is pro- 


vided by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, but the main problem here 
is the lack of materials with which 
to work. Fifty dollars is the ap- 


proximate annual budget, which 
for all practical purposes is hardly 
anything. 

My work, for two hours each 
afternoon, was to organize ac- 
tivities for the youth between the 
ages of 9 and 13. These programs 
took the form of teaching Israeli 
songs and directing indoor and 
outdoor games. One noteworthy 
success was the teaching of Amer- 
ican football, which even the girls 
enjoyed. During a few of the 
evenings, the older boys came to 
my room to talk or to ask my aid 
with their homework, mostly in 
English grammar and reading. 


During the last two weeks I 
worked diligently at a program in 
honor of Shavuoth, the time of 
the giving of the Law, to present 
before the whole moshav. I had 
planned a _ shadow-acting _ per- 
formance of the Book of Ruth 
as well as the presentation of two 
legends and a choir. However, at 
the last moment, I cancelled the 
entire production because of the 
lack of cooperation and attendance 
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on the part of the children. This 
was explained by the fact that the 
children often helped their fathers 
after school hours. 


© EVALUATE this entire experi- 

ence: primarily, I have a better 
understanding of the over-all 
problem of Israel, a country which 
has tripled its population within 
a decade. Bare statistics cannot 
impress their meaning as can per- 
sonal experience. The absorption 
of immigrants is not an isolated 
problem: it is the key to the un- 
derstanding of Israel’s economic, 
social, educational, cultural and 
political life. Similarly, I have 
gained new insight into the mean- 
ing of Jewish nationhood. Words 
are as hollow as the statistics men- 
tioned above. It is only by be- 
coming acquainted with a person 
of a very different social back- 
ground, with whom I have nothing 
in common culturally but never- 
theless with whom I feel a close 
affinity, that I have come to rea- 
lize the brotherhood that unifies 
Jews from all over the world. 
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The State Of Israel Is In Need Of | 
New Bond Moneys Throughout The Year 


USE YOUR SUMMER VACATION to approach your friends and acquaintances in order to sell 
them Israel Bonds. Israel Bonds are a SOUND INVESTMENT and you have the satisfaction of being 
in partnership with Israel for its economic stability and development. 


THE JERUSALEM BOND CONFERENCE opening in Jerusalem on July 25th will hear reports 
on the remarkable progress made by the State of Israel and the key role of Israel Bonds in the economic 
life of the reborn State. It will undoubtedly stimulate the participants in the Conference to a most 
dynamic Bond Drive for the balance of 1961. 


TO LABOR ZIONISTS — ORGANIZATIONS AND MEMBERS 


We urge the members of Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women and Histadrut friends to continue their 
Bond sales and purchases. 


THIS IS THE BAR-MITZVAH YEAR OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL and it should be one 
of the best Bond years. 


GET READY for the FALL BOND CAMPAIGN AND HELP IN THE BOND APPEALS 
DURING THE HIGH HOLY DAYS. 


Become Bar-Mitzvah Guardians and Sponsors. 


Increase Your Bond Sales and Purchases This Year. 
Buy and Sell Israel Bonds. 


REPORT ON YOUR BOND FUNCTIONS in the first six months of 1961 and on your con- 


templated functions in the fall of this year. 


BEN-GURION CELEBRATIONS, On the 8th of October, 1961, the Prime Minister of Israel, 


David Ben-Gurion, will be Seventy-Five years old. This is a memorable day for him, for Israel and for 


the Jews the world over. ARRANGE BOND FUNCTIONS in his honor in your local units and 


sell Israel Bonds in celebration of his birthday. 


For Information — Call or Write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH . ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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